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lliy Patron he— whose diadem h»s dtofft, 
Yott gems of heaveiH->£tetnity ihf prixe^ 
And leave the racers of the wdrld their owh ! 

Night Thougbtb. 

IN republishing this valuable little piece, 
we have determined that it shall be accom- 
panied by the Memoirs of its Author, 
whose memory ought to be cherished with 
revercDce and gratitude. Numerous were 
the efforts of his pen — he devoted his ex- 
traordinary talents to the instruction and 
entertainment of mankind. 

Edward Young was a native of Up- 
ham, near Winchester, and wosjborn there 
in the year j68 1. His father w^ a clergy- 
man, and enjoyed several church prefer- 
ments. He died Dean of Sarum, after 

a a 
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liaving maintained a very respectable cha- 
racter through life, both as a scholar and 
as a divine. Bishop Burnet laments his 
death in terms which shew him to have 
been an ornament to his profession. " He 
still lives/* saysthat Prelate, ** in the many 
excellent directions he has left us both how 
to live and how to die.** 

Young received the first part of his 
education at Winchester, and then re- 
moved to Oxford for its completion. At 
this femous seat of the Muses, he appears 
to have resided a great miny years, passing 
through various situations, with a degree 
of celebrity. Fond of literature, he pur- 
sued his studies with eagerness; and even 
at that early period, would indulge himself 
in flights of poetry. 

After s,everal little pieces had been com- ' 
posed, and even published, he, in 17 13, 
brought out his poem of the Last Day^ 
which was honoured with a very general 
admiration. Being the production of a 
Layman, it was the more extolled, and is 
ccrtain)y a composition highly creditable 



to his talents and piety. The sentiments 
are noble ; the expressions animated ; and 
calculated to produce serious and awful 
impressions. No person of the least re- 
flection can read the poem, without anti- 
cipating the period when to use the lan- 
guage of sacred writ — God shall judge the 
world in righUotisness ! 

His Force of Religion^ or Vanquished 
• Lovci was the next publication our Author 
sent into the world. It is founded on the 
death of Lady Jane Grey, an appropriate 
subject for tragedy.- — ^The dedication of 
this piece to the Countess of Salisbury, 
' was full of flattery ; he Was in the habit of 
. paying his respects to the great, and some- 
times, we fear, at theexpence of integrity. 
About the year 1717, it is thought that 
Young visited Ireland, along with the 
. Marquis of Wharton, an indifferent cha- 
: racter, but a pretended patron of litera- 
: ture. Here our poet and Swift came to- 
gether, and we presume, enjoyed each 
other's company — though the Dean of 

as 



St. Patrick, spe^Kiflg of the Court, has? 
•these linqs in sot^e p^rt of bis works : 

Whence- Gay was banlsh'd in disgrace, 
Wijei?e iPope will ney^r ^hew his.ftccj 
Wlici^e Y-T — r; — mu»t tortuire his ipyendon^ 
To flatter knaves> or lose his peiision ! 

It is ^0 irepocted, t4iat Young visited 
the Continent, and ihcvc saw a .fieM of 
h^tflfi^ which jEDust have deeply affeicted 
Iiis serious Qiind. A sightt at all tiiPt^s 
afflictive to hupi^nity, must have .^trucik 
his soul most forcibly, who seeni$ to have 
been foncl of dwelling on :the dark .^jije pf 
hvimanity \ 

Two tjiagediies jiext appeared> at the 
d istance (of two or three y^aiis, Buslris^ acd 
jhe Revenge J which Utter enjoys anua- 
yaryifig reputatioD. It is still acted with 
appUii^*"-^It has very successfully deli- 
neated the pafi!3ion of Revenge — Zar^a is a 
chsxacter^ at whose expressions and deeds 
ye shudder with horror ! Wc behold the 
el&ct$ of hi9 rage with indignation. 

HU SctUms HOW call for our atteotion, 
they are very ingenious and impressive 
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productions, ^ty^tfc published « dlf- 
ferent times, under thb tifle 6f tUtVniver- 
fal Passion. iTiiey t^efe gathered into dne 
-volume, abbut tht year 1728. They^te- 
play a wonderful knowledge of HUmah 
nature, and are f^pkte with sagacious «- 
flections on the general manners df Man- 
kind. The sentiments are indeed couched 
in terms so pointed, fliat the perusal of 
such spirited pieces, cannot fail^ leaving 
an impression on the heart. fFor this pro- 
duction, the p<s^ dbtKtfjed attogether, up- 
wards of ftoo '{kdustniA pDWtek, ^>hich cir- 
cumstance shews that it was well received, 
and niust have contributed very much to- 
wards^ the prosperity oif the Author, though 
he usually complaihed df the #orId. 

Upon the acHJSssion t^ -George theSe^ 
candy Youiig tuned Kis lyre anew, and 
produced a poem, entitled, Ocean^ an Ode, 
concluding with a Wislu — VVith respect to 
the occasion of its composition, the king 
had in his speech very humanely remarked, 
that in the encouragement of seamen, 
they should be invited^ riatlxer than com^ 
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pelled by force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country. The prac- 
tice of pressing is inhuman, and a most 
flagrant violation of the liberties of man. 
As to the PPish with which the piece con- 
cludes, the following four verses are worth 
attention — 

O may I steal 

Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes I 

My friend sincere^ 

My judgment clear> 
And gentle business my repose t 

Prophetic schemes. 
And golden dreamy 
- May I onsanguine cast away ! 

Have what I have> 
And live not leav«j» 
Enamoured of the present day I 

My hours my own ; 
My faults unknown ; 
My chief revenue in content ; 
. . Theh leave one beam. 
Of honest fame. 

And scorn the labour'd monument ! 

•/ ... .. ' ■ 
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Unhurt my urn. 

Till that great turn. 
When mighty nature's self shall die ! 

Time cease to glide. 

With human pride 
Sunk in the ocean of Eternity ! 

Soon aftei: this period, the subject of 
our Memoir, though near fifty years of 
age, put on the gown and cassock. Of 
his talents and his learning, no question 
could be made. His powers also had 
been uniformly engaged in the cause ^of 
virtue and piety. Upon his entering the 
church, he was appointed chaplain to 
George the Second. 

Not long after he took orders, he 
brought out his True Estimate of Human 
Lifey a work of great originality, and which 
drew much attention. Of this little work, 
which we are now introduqing once more 
to the public, we shall speak in fuller 
terms at the close of our biography. 

Jn July, 1730, the rectory of Wclwyn^ 
in Hertfordshire,, was presented to himj 
and the next year, he married Lady Eliza-^ 



beth Lee, the widow of Colonel Lee, and 
daughter of the Earl of Litchfield. This 
Lady he lost in 1741, having brought him 
one son, who shall be afterwards mentioned. 
She had three children by her former hus- 
band—one of which, an amiable daughter, 
died at seventeen years of age, having been 
just marri^ to Mr. Temple, son of Lord 
Palmerston. The husband died not long 
after, and to these .successive dissolutionsi 
Young alludes in these remarkable lines : 

Imatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Tky $^ft flew thrice> and thrice my peace was slain i 

MA thme e'^ tkrkc 709 nkoon had £tkd ber horn; 

Mr. and Mrs. Temple are thought to be 
the J^Mktnder and Narcissa of the Night 
Thoughts. Whilst Lorenzo was not his 
tmn son, being too young, but a man of 
jpleasure, with whom he justly expostulates 
on the vanity of all earthly pursuits. To 
tltesc repeated losses in hisfami^, do we 
stand iodebted for that invaluable Poem 
t)ie i^lit Thoughts, which wilt always be a 
with the* son$ and daughters of 
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thei^fe eXlfaoYdinary ?oehis were written 
by the Authdr, when he was upwards of 
sixty yfeai*s of age — they were published 
separately, on their first appearance, and 
after^ratds collected into one volume. 
They ate marked by an high degree of ori- 
ginality. There are passages in the work 
indfeed '6bscur6 and uhihtelligibie, whick 
it is said even he himself was hot able to- 
expl^ifa. But then there are others which, 
please, in spite of these defects — such a 
kho^'ledge of human nature, slich a se- 
ries of ahitnated expressionis, and such a 
ferv6ht strain of piety, are seldom to be 
found uhited iii aiiy one production. The 
Night Thozfghts had a wonderful sale;, 
they were putebased and perused by all 
classes of people j they ate still vgry gene- 
rally read, and will be admired by genera- 
tions yet unborn. In the hour of distress, 
thej^ canhot fail df administering a large 
portion of c6fiSQiatl6ii. 

Though Young in his Night Thoughts 
had taken a formal leave of the world, 
yet he igaift ffldddied with politics, and 
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published various pieces of poetry. . His 
Reflections on the Rebellion, shew the 
fervency of his patriotism. His Tragedy 
of The Brothers y the profit of which went 
to the Society for propagating the Gospel; 
the Centaur not Fabulous^ in which the 
wretched 3tate of an irreligious nobleman 
is forcibly depicted ; the Letter on Origi- 
nal Composition, full of lively observa- 
tions; and lastly, hh Resignation^ written 
for the consolation of Mrs. Boscawen, and 
containing many pleasing lines, are all 

• 

deserving of attention. The following is 
very appropriate, and was occasioned by 
the decease of his friend Richardson, the 
famous novelist. 

When heaven would kindly set as frecj 
And Earth's enchantment end^ 
It takes the most elFectual means^ 
And robs us of a friend ! 

The thought is just, and is made the 
more impressive by being expressed with 
peculiar felicity. 

Our t^oet had never any preferment 
Jbtf5tovyed on him except that of Welwyn, 
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given liim by his college; and the ap- 
pointment of the clerk of the closet to 
the Princess Dowager, at the advanced 
age of fourscore ! Why he was neglected, 
it is hard to say — no man courted the 
great more than he did ; and no man, at 
the same time, seems to have owed less to 
their patronage. In many parts of his 
works, he complains bitterly of the hollow 
promises of courtiers, and the disappoint- 
ment he had experienced, was the means 
of turning his attention to the contempla- 
tion of a better world. 
. Dr. Edward Young died in the 83th 
year of his age, at Welwyn, and was buried 
in the parish church. His funeral was 
private, but every proper token of respect 
was paid to his remains. To his son, who 
had displeased him highly, on account of 
§on^ improper conduct, he was reconciled, 
previous to his dissolution. He left him 
his property, which was considerable ; and 
the young man, under the influence of filial 
gratitude, erected a small neat marble nio- 
nument to his memory. 



Taken altogether, YotrNG was a very 
singular character— his talents were super* 
latively great— his acquirements extensive, 
and unremitting was his cultivation of 
poetry. So long a life, devoted to tlie 
Muses, could not fiiil of producing works 
of merit, which will always be admired; 
The loftiness of his genius will account fot 
a few extravagant expressions; and the 
natural melancholy of bis disposition^ 
heightened by disappointment, threw that 
deep gloom over some passages in his 
Night Thoughts^ which have been the just 
subject of complaint. Our Author, how- 
ever, has so many beauties, that he will 
never cease to be read. His scdtimenta 
arc for the most part natural, and embel- 
lished by a vivid and glowing imagery F 
He was a writer of real genius, and Irill 
continue to be a favourite with the serious 
and reflecting part of mankind. 

As to the present little volume, much 
might be said respecting its contenHs— we 
shall not however detain the reader longj. 
hjr Qvr remarks upon if. That it is n. 
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work of real merit, will not be questioned; 
and having passed through three editions^ 
it must have obtained a very general cir- 
culation. How far it may contain a just 
Estimate of Human Life, it would per- 
haps be difficult to say — but surely the 
good doctor has, in some instances, drawn 
his picture too dark, even to a forbidding 
austerity. Poets are apt to use strong ex« 
pressions — ^we must make allowance for 
glow of imagery. The genius of the 
Night Tkpughts^ predominates through 
the fbllowii^ pages s the thoughts are 
highly ingenious; the language picturesque^ 
and the wh<^e strain favourable to virtue 
and piety. Making an abatement for the 
sombrous cast which the mind of the 
Author had acquired by reiterated disap* 
pointments ; the performance may be read 
with no small pleasure and utility. To 
ywsng peopky in particular, wouk) we re^ 
cooKnend its perusal ; f<^ it would check 
4hat extravagance c^ expectation^ and sub* 
due that violence of passion^ to which 
half the evils of life may be ascribed* 
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,Thus, adjusting their views betimes, and 
.regiilating their desires, before it be too 
Idte, the rising generation would be- 
.come more happy in themselves ; more 
respectable in the eyes of others ; and, 
(finally, more substantially valuable to 
Society. 

' To conclude, it is somewhat strange that 
Dr. Young should close the following 
•sketch of the dark side of human life, with 
^tbe promise that the bright side should be 
.delineated by him — and yet this promise 
remains unfulfilled ! RassdaSi by Johnfon, 
gives much the same view of life, with 
the promise that he would draw the opposite 
gspect— which he never accomplished ! We 
pierely mention these things, to caution the 
reader against entertaining too unfavourable 
views of this state, from the perusal of either 
of these treatises. — Providence has wise- 
ly mixed together good and evil, let us re- 
fieive both from his hand, with a becoming 
resignation and gratitude. 
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MADAM, 

If the following discourse is as happy 
in . its execution, as it is important in its 
design, it will not be (give me leave to say) 
altogether unworthy of a Royal Patronage. 

The design is of great consequence, and, 
J think, new: it is to remove a prevailing 
,and inveterate mistake, which first sprang, 
and now thrives in a soil too indulgent to 
Ity. and a soil too difficultly subdued, the 
pride, and ill-nature, and melancholy, and 
.vice of mankind. :I mean, Madam, that 
false opinion, .tliat reflection on Providence^ 



DEDICATION. 

*^ That this world is in its own nature, 
" that is, by God's appointment, a world 
** of sorrow, a scene of misery, a vale of 
" tears ; and that to be in it, is to be 
*' wretched unavoidably/^ Whereas, this 
treatise shall endeavour to make it mani* 
fest, that Providence is not only gracious 
in the composition, studious ef the ac- 
commodation, preventive of the accidents^ 
corrective of the mistakes, and liberal to 
the wants, but lavish also to the luxuries 
of man j and that God does not only per- 
mit, but enable us, and ndt OWly ^enable, 
hisi enjoin us, to tie iiapfiy ^ li^^qpy, to a 
3&udh igrester degflee thaA fft xtty t^t ii, 
than we ^chuse to ^be. 

Hot is t!h&t JESrror i <rMsbftt, an err<5r <rf 
the valgar, mxtearned, or sinful odly; but 
the learned, wise^ and good, bav^ fiitklly' 
XKKttribiBted their sacred authorky towlnrdi^ 
ihe propagation and establishment df it : 
citiher through itiadvertency, dt fhe reseat- 
neat of present pain, or aii indiscreet^ 
though well intended zeal, in the recotm> 
/mndatiaa of a bettet world. 



DEWCATI6K. 

Most of them .have, as it were casually, 
let fall from their pens, which pursued 
some other principal point, too severe and 
unguarded intimations to the discredit of 
our present state : many have made an in- 
vective on this life, a general drift that 
mingled itself ia all their discourses and 
conversations: aiKl some have made it 
f heir particular theme, and avowedly, de<* 
terminately, and strictly drote at this very 
point ; without adjoining the true causes, 
the proper cures, the right uses, and salu- 
taiy effects of our misfortunes and pains; 
Md thus haye left grounds of future ai^u* 
m^Bt 4^in»t tibfi goodness^ and tbrown a 
present doud over the glory of the great 
Pispa^sefof events, the king of time, and 
of eternity. 

Xuet, Mad^^m, one of his most shining 
representatives on earth patronize and 
sanction a vindication of his providence; let 
one of the principal ornaments of human 
life indulge a true estimate of it ; let her 
graciously defend a refutation of an error 
which flows from a decay of that faith^ of 



ty^mcATioU. 

' "wliich our dread sovereign is the great de- 
fender j and which leads to a corruption of 
that morality, of which her own correct 
conduct is the distinguished glory. Let 
that Queen, who is nearly concerned in the 
-sad occasion that turned my thought on 
^ this subject, take it into her protection; 
her protection will recommend it to the 
•world, and her example will supply the de- 
fects of this composition on it* 

And, Madam, as your example will 

assist me,- so that good Providence, whose 

ways I presume to assert, grant, that your 

•fortune may too! That your most sacred 

'Majesty, from this joyful and unclouded 

morning of your reign, may shine forth a 

• long and illustrious day, as an unanswerable 
.instance of temporal happiness, dnd an un- 

: questionable heir of eternal, is the constant 

• and fervent prayer of, • 

MADAM, 

•^ Your Majesty's most obedient. 

And most dutiful subject, 
- E. YOUNG. 



' • 1 
THE 

PREFACE. 



I KNOW not well why, but the passions : 
are a favourite subject with mankind : the 
reason may possibly be, because men are . 
much concerned with them, both as to 
themselves, and others ; and where we have : 
a self-concern, we have an attention. Or, . 
because they are such powerful and univer- 
sal springs, that almost all the pleasures, 
pains, designs, and actions of life are owing 
to them ; and therefore it is our interest to . 
know them well : or, because every man • 
carrying them in his own breast, he thinks * 
he knows them well already, and is there- 
fore an able judge of such compositions;- 
and thus his pride has a fondness for them : .. 
or, because the passions, like the boy at 
the fountain, fall in love with their own . 
representation : or, because many are all • 
passion, and if men consider a treatise on 
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THE PREFACE* 

the passions as a history of themselves, it 
is no wonder they read it with pleasure. 
<5r, because what a most celebrated an- 
cient writ on thifr subject is lost, to the 
great regret of the learned and polite 
world, which is studious of some repara- 
tion of that loss ; and thef more so, because 
what other ancients have left on that^head, 
is imperfect and short. 

Being. sensible how difficult it is to gain 
attention for wotfcs of divinity, I have in- 
sisted more on the passions, than any other 
head of the following discourse ; in hopes 
of a more welcome reception prepared for 
it;^ by that general taste or disposition of 
heart, which I have mentioned. I have 
marked the distinctions and peculiaritie9 
of the passions, with some care. 

A Erench; > author, has treated of them 
vnth such accuracy and applause, that it 
conciliated to him the particular favour of > 
a celebrated Queen, who wept for the> 
deatb of the author of that piece, though ^ 
she bad never 'seen the man. 
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But he had a^ wrong biass on him through 
the whole, to the prejudice of it ; nor 
could I reap any advantage from him be- 
side that of: having: such an example of in- 
dustry and discernment j of which, what 
use I have madct I do jnot hope, but fear 
the reader will too easily perceive. That 
author indeed displays the passions at large, 
and pursues them into ail their several 
branchesi whereas, I could find room for 
the primary, or radical passions only, at 
present; but they may^ one day shoots 
under her Majesty's benign influence (who 
likc: the Queen above-mentiomd, is the 
greatest encourager of arts), and give that 
one treei of human kmowledge its entire 
growth. 

But as imperfect as the discourse now is 
(of which I am very sensible), I persuade 
myself the reader will find an uncommon 
variety in it : and that the observations, 
which are by no means drawn from books, 
but the life, are so far just^ that any one 
who is at the pains of looking on them, 
may possibly find truths which his own ex* 
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periencc can attest, and thus be a witness, 
as well as a judge of what is here written : * 
he may find some traces, some features of 
his own condition, as the Trojan met his 
own picture on a foreign shore. I wish 
(a rare wish in a writer) that I could be re- 
futed in what is here advanced, for some of 
the truths are Very melancholy. I hope 
the great length will be excused, since the 
nature of the subject might easily have be- 
trayed me into a much greater transgression 
against the common limits of this kind of 
writing. 

If this piece, in any tolerable degree, 
answer its title, a perusal will not be thrown 
away upon it. For I look on it as one of 
the desiderata in literature, and that of 
the nearest, and most general concern to 
man. 



TRUE ESTIMATE 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



COLOSS. 111. 2. 



Set your Affections on Things above, and 
not on Thiiigs on the Eartlu 

We by no means question, but that the 
birth, and life, and death, and refurrection 
of our Lord, were acts of infinite merit; 
merit sufficient to satisfy God's justice, 
and bring si-nners to the terms of reconcile- 
ment and salvation: but we must not ima- 
gine that they wrought any change or con- 
fusion in the nature of things. God is as 
pure as ever, and iniquity is as much his 
aversion ; though he can be reconciled to 
sinners, he cannot be reconciled to sin ; 
and though the sinner may be saved, he 
cannot be saved unless he, first, be chang- 



cd^ for lieayen has no more admiftance for 
•corruption, than it had before. And there- 
fore the unchangeable holiness of God re- 
<juires, that notwithstanding all our Lord 
has done to save us, we should still work 
out our own salvation, by a conformity to 
his example, as well as a dependence oii 
his merit;: nor, most impiously, make his 
merit an encouragement of sm. 

For this reason, the christian is called on 
to be born, to live, to die, and to rise again, 
in a moral sense; for in the natural, aU 
these acts are acts of necessity. These 
expressions import so many several stages 
in the Christian course. 

By nature we are born of flesh and 
blood, which gives us a constitution fond 
of what is present, and careless of what is 
future : and therefore, to secure the future, 
we are told, that the spirit of 'God is a new 
principle of life, which, when received into 
the souU will impress on it new thoughts, 
new aims, and new desires ; and to receive 
this principle, and these iinpressions, is the 
-Christian birth. 



By nature we live a life of sense and 
self-will, which is destructive of our eternal 
interest ; and therefore we are enjoined t* 
take the will of Christ for our rule, and his 
practice for our example ; and this is the 
Christian life. 

By nature we die through a separation 
of soul and body; but this separation 
makes it well with none, with whom it was 
Hot well before ; and therefore we are en- 
joined to die to sin J and this is the Chris- 
tian death. 

By nature (or by God's appointment in 
nature) we are to rise again, whether wc 
will or nos but nothing that is of pure 
force can produce an effect to any one's 
spiritual advantage; and therefore are we 
to rise by choice; that is, by setting our 
affections on things above; and this is the 
Christian resurrection : the perfection of 
the Christian state, and that which the 
text particularly calls for. 

I shall begin with explaining the words. 
The first word in the original text contains 
the whole act of our duty: wc translate It^ 
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-" set your affections;" but moreis implied 
in it. We cannot love any thing without 
fudging of its worth.; or can we judge of 
the worth of any thing, without taking it 
into our thoughts? and the word signifies 
each of these acts, to think,* to judge, -f- 
to love X* Thus the whole signification of 
the word not only teaches us the whole act 
.of our duty, but likewise the method ne- 
cessary for the practice of it; think, judge, 
and then love. 

The next words are things above: shew- 
ing the object of our duty. Now things 
above^ in the style of Scripture, signify the 
things of grace, and the things of glory. 
The thinks of grace, are holiness, justice, 
temperance., charity, and all other Chris- 
tian virtues. Prov. xv. 24. The way of 
life is above to the zvise^ that he may de^ 
part from hell beneath j that is, every 
wise man wULbe religious^ for this is tho 
way above, that iipper, exalted way, that 
leads to life: but siii is the low and igno- 

^ Rom. xiL t Rom. xiv. 6. jt In the tc^ 



miniovis way; so low, that there is nothing 
beneath it but hell, to which it loads. 

Secondly, by things above are meant the- 
things of glory; as the beatific vision of 
God, the presence of Christ, the conversa- 
tion of angels, the fellowship of saints; 
bodies glorified, souls ennobled, faculties 
enlarged, and' entertained with transporting 
objects, and replenished with unmixed' 
joys ! All these things are meant by things 
above; and one would imagine, that an in- 
junction could not be ungrateful, to set our 
affections on things like these; 

And yet it is ungrateful to most of us ; 
and that for this reason, because there are 
things on the earth too, things contrary in 
their nature, and inconsistent in their 
choice; with the things now mentioned: 
pleasant things, and such whose pleasures 
are present, and palpable, and always at 
hand: pleasures of appetite and sense, 
those winning masters, under whose domi- 
nion we spend the first of our years for 
want of reason, and (too often) the rest, in 
spite of it : pleasures, that through their 
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ftumber, and opportunity, and preposses- 
sion, and custon>, get such a fatal ascend- 
ant, that unless we are always on our guard 
against them, our love of things above will 
citl^r never spring, or (what is all one) 
never cdme to maturity. And this is the 
reason of that caution superadded in the. 
last %vo(ds of the text, not on things on the 
earth. 

Having thus explained the words, I pro- 
ceed to shew the particular method of prac- 
tising the duty contained in them; which 
consists (as I have already intimated) in 
those three acts; first, thinking of; se- 
condly, judging; thirdly, loving the things 
above. 

To think of them is the beginning of 
our duty. Nothing can act on the soul 
but by the mediation of thought; that 
which we think not of, moves u& no more 
than that which is not: and therefore it is not 
so much the beauty, or excellency, or grate- 
fulness, or fitness of an object, as thought 
that makes us love. The object brings in 
th^ matter, but thought gives the form to 
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the passion; and if we think not of a thing, 
it is impossible we should love it, be i(; 
never so lovely. 

If therefore we would work ourselves to 
a proper zeal for things above, it is neces- 
sary that we should allow ourselves stated* 
seasons-of thinking on them: we must call 
them into our mind> and rnake them the 
matter of our serious contemplation, and 
then the most desirable things will certiiinly 
move in us a suitable desire. 

Nor is it strange that thought should Ip^ 
necessalry to give us an affection for things 
spiritual and remote, when it is necessary 
to give us a perception of things sensible 
and at hand. The eye may be open on an 
object which it does not see; and the eat 
struck with sounds which it does not hear, 
if thought is intensely engaged another 
way. But small attention^ indeed> is ne* 
cessary to give things sensible, s^nd present' 
their full force on us, and this is the reasoa 
of that advantage which earthly things 
have on our choice above heavenly ; 1;bey 
are immediate;, their presence is tkeir 
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power. But religious thought, and that 
only, can rob them of this fatal advantage; 
which is a strong argument for the practice 
of this duty: thought can make absent 
things present, take away the distance be- 
tween earth and heaven, and make an eter- 
nal good, though future, a better enter- 
tainment, and fuller satisfaction to the 
mind, than all the pleasures of sin, though 
at hand. 

I confess, indeed, since heaven forces 
itself on our thoughts, from a thousand 
occasions, whether we will or no^ that many 
think of heaven, and yet do not desire it 
as much as they ought ; but this I affirm, 
that every man desires it in proportion to 
his thinking : for no man but wishes for 
heaven, while heaven is an his mind ; and 
if every transient glance of thought caa 
procure a wish, it is a good argument^ that 
a fixed and frequent contemplation would 
produce no less than an effectual will. If 
therefore we affect not heaven enough, it 
is because we contemplate it too little. 

Indeed, there is one strange considera- 



tion which offers itself on this subject:* 
Since our common notion of things above 
represents them as infinitely preferable to 

* 

all other, how is it possible that they 
should not ever engage our thoughts ? 
How is it possible, that mankind, which 
abhors nothing so much as pain, should 
not be for ever meditating on that place, 
which we confess to be the seat of perfect 
exemption from it ? how is it possible, that 
mankind, which toils out a weary life in 
eager pursuits of every appearance of good, 
should forget that which we confess the 
supreme ? For it is too manifest, that' 
as the thoughts of heaven, and heavenly 
things, enter most rarely into our minds, 
so they hang the most loosely there, and' 
are soonest dislodged from their slender 
hold on us. Every new object, though 
never so trifling, foreign, or absurd, is suf-^ 
ficient to divert us from the importance of . 
themii 

The Holy Scripture is frequent in assert- 
ing, that the Devil is actually and perpe-; 
tually conversant among us, his end and; 

^ 5 
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business being to seduce, deceive, and de- 
stroy. Nor can there be a greater human 
demonscratioa of this truth, than this in- 
stance of our thoughts, with regard to the 
contemplation of eternal happiness j wherein 
their slackness, avocations, startings, waa-« 
derings, and interruptions, are so unac- 
countable> so contrary to their nature and 
manner of attention, when applied to world- 
ly objects, that they cannot seem to receive 
their conduct from any principle^ either vo- 
luntary or mechanical, that is purely within 
ourselves, but from the, extrinsic influence 
and injection of that evil spirit. And ac- 
cordingly we find him charged. Mat. xiii. 
1 9. with this very fact of snatching away 
good thoughts from the heart of man. 

And, indeed, if men but grant that there 
is such a power, and that he can tempt us 
(which, if we deny, we must cease to be 
Christians^, the other follows of itself: for 
the region of the soul, in which the Devil 
forges his wiles to deceive us is the ima- 
gination ^ and his manner of working is by 
Jbjrwing images, or exciting motions there, 



which become the immediate matter of our 
thought ; and his time of working is thei^ 
particularly, when he perceives our minds 
are religiously disposed;, for then he is most 
afraid of losing his hold on us. And thence 
comes to pass (what I fear all of us have 
perceived) that at the seasons of devotion, a 
languor and inattention often come over 
us, which W9 feel neither before nor after: 
for then especially he attempts our imagi- 
nation, and throngs it with foreign matter* 
As therefore my text requires the setting, 
our thoughts on things above, in order to 
create siich a relish, and kindle such a de* 
sire as is due to them; so, in order to set- 
ting our thoughts on them, it is necessaxy. 
to superadd this rule ; that in the seasons 
assigned for such contemplation, we should 
always guard our thoughts with that peti- 
tion in the Lord's prayer, driver ut fromf 
evili that evil-one (as it may be rendered), 
who is ever hovering round us, to snatck* 
away good thoughts from our hearts.. 

But a persuasive to serious contempfetioA^ 
(and nothing less than serious contempla*- 
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tion is sufficient) must seem strange to so 
gay an age, which has distinguished itself 
by nothing more than by carrying diver- 
sions to their greatest and most expensive 
height; diversions which are the reverse o£ 
serious thought : an age, which particular- 
ly may be said with Sempronia,* Psallere, 
S( saltare elegantitis gtiam necesse est 
proba. Pecuniae, an Famse minus par* 
ceret haud facile discerneres. I cannot 
therefore but repeat what cannot, I think, 
fail of some effect on all that hear it atten- 
tively. 

Ah ! my friends ! while we kugh,. all 
things are serious round about us : God 
" is serious, who exerciseth patience to- 
** wards usj Christ is serious, who shed his 
" blood for us;, the Holy Ghost is serious, 
who striveth against the obstinacy of our 
hearts; the Holy Scriptures bring to our 
*^ ears the most serious things in the world ; 
** the Holy Sacraments represent the most 
** serious and awful matters ;, the whole 
•* Creation is serious in serving God, and 

• Salust. 
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" us;, all that are in heaven or hell are se- 
" rtous; how then, can we be gay?" Tor 
give these excelleut words their full force, 
it should . be known, that they came not> 
from the priesthood, but the court; and 
from a courtier as eminent as England ever 
boasted. 

1 shall now proceed to my second head,^ 
judging of the things above; which is the 
second act of our duty. As judging of 
them, without thinking, which some do 
(or our conversations and presses would 
not be soguihy as they are)^ is prepos- 
terouSy. so thinking of them, without judg- 
ing,, is incompetent and short. Wa must 
therefore judge likewise of the thing* 
above; that is,wc must think of them com- 
paratively, weigh them against all other 
things that may possibly stand in compe- 
tition with them; and so, on a rational and 
mature deliberation, give them that pre^- 
ference which they so well deserve. 

Njow this second act of the soul is neces- 
sary for the fixing our affections, for this 
reason ; because the simple act of thinkings 
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indifferently raises our love to every thing 
that is pleasureable; but whea judgment 
comes to examine, and discern between 
those pleasureable things, it will find that 
some of them must be foregone,.and reject- 
ed of necessity^ because they are incon- 
sistent with, and destructive of, each other* 
And this, in a particular manner, is the case 
between things above, and things upon the 
earth; both of them offer pleasures^ and 
such pleasures as must necessarily engage 
our affections, on our first contemplation 
of them : but those two kinds of pleasures- 
are inconsistent ; so contrary to each other,^ 
both in their nature and their means, that it 
is impossible for one soul to pursue both ;. 
such, therefore, as entertain a distracted ia^^^ 
clination. for both of them^ are called,, ia. 
Scripture, men of two souls. 

Since, then, it is necessary to chuse one»^. 
in order to enjoy dthcr, let our judgment 
examine these two competitors for our af^ 
fections, things above, and things upon the 
earth, and see wliich of them is most likely ta 
bnng in the fuUeji^ satisfaction to our souls*. 
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First, let us put this word in the b^- 
lance; and to avoid confusion in so wide a 
subject, let ua separately consider the dif- 
ferent orders, ages, aims, relations, consti- 
tutions, tempers, and passions of mens ^nd 
see this variety united in uneasiness and 
complaint. 

First, As to their orders. The peasant 
complains aloud j the courtier in secret re- 
pines : In want, what distress ? In affluence, 
what satiety ? The great are under as much 
difficulty to expend with pleasure, as the 
mean to labour with success. In retire- 
ment, what oscitancy, what heaviness ? In 
the world, what conflict, what fatigue ? The 
ignorant, through ill-grounded hope, are 
disappointed; the knowing, through know- 
ledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mis* 
take> mistake disappointment, and disap- 
pointment is misery: knowledge^ on the 
other hand, gives true judgment : and true 
judgment of things below, gives a demon- 
stration of their insufficiency to our peace. 
Good fortune makes the will undisciplined 
and dissolute^ the imagination vain^ the^ 



passions strong, and the understanding 
weak : a miserable state ! affliction is thef* 
best school of wisdom ; no volumes are an 
equivaknt for the necessity of reflection* 
that lays us under; but then it must be* 
confessed we pay dear for its instruction: 
and since the end of wisdom is to lead us- 
to pleasure,- what signifies that wisdom 
which is accompanied with pain? 

The marriagifc state only may be t^f 
most happy, but is the most* dangerous; as^ 
fruitful of calamities as it is of relal^ions; 
whose capacity of being ourgreatest plea- 
sures, is likewise their capacity of being our* 
greatest pains. And if we consult expe- 
rience mor5 than reason in this point> we 
have grounds to fear the worst. Nor is 
reason entirely on the. other side; for if 
there are more vices than virtues, more un- 
fortunate than fortunate accidents in life, 
the balance, in this state, will probably turn 
against us: the good in it we look on. as. 
our due, and therefore receive it' coldly, 
without a proper emotion of heart ; the bad 
is une:spected, and there^fore. keen the re* 
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sentmcnt of it: the shaft is sharp; the sur- 
prize dips it in poison, and doubles our 
anguish. Both parties look on all that the 
other can do for them as an absolute debt: 
this notion leaves both a much less power 
to oblige than to disgust; and consequent- 
ly makes disquiets almost unavoidable. 

The state of celibacy, unkss it can work 
out an artiticial* happiness from the absence 
of evils (which requires a peculiar strength: 
of mind), is a desert, melancholy, and dis- 
consolate state: at the Maturity of life, ten- 
der aflfections awake in the heart, which de- 
mand their proper objects, and pine for the 
want of them. In this state of celibac)'', 
they must either be extinguished or con- 
tinued without gratification r the first is a 
great violence to nature; the second, her 
lasting pain; and a pain of that kind which 
furnished the Platonists with their principal 
idea of hell. Our paternal affections must 
be drawn off, like a mother's milk, or they 
will corrupt, and turn to disease. 

Husband, and father, are the titles of ho- 
hour which nature dispenses, and endows 
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them with greater pleasure, than any titles 
which fortune can. confer. They that re- 
sist the impulses of nature, are resisted by 
her, in theic new schemes of enjoyment;, 
and nature is a powerful adversary. He 
that has children multiplies himself, and 
gives happiness many channelis^ by which 
to flow in upon him: letting the heart 
stream out in tenderness on its proper ob- 
j/Btcts^ as it is the greatest duty^ so it is the: 
greatest blessing of life :. to have no one, to 
whom we most heartily wish well, and for 
whom we are warmly concerned, is a de- 
plorable state. It may be said^.that wis*- 
ddm win provide us with such objects^ im 
every condition: it may ; but it would- 
cost us less pains, if we suffered nature to. 
ease her o£ that trouble. 

Persons of birth,, riches^ power, and ta- 
lents, those shining and envied characters, 
have all their peculiar evils, the growth of 
their respective states. 

First, Persons of birth : these have their 
eye on their ancestors, and would have their 
glory subsist on the merit of the de^d. 
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This the world will not agree to; btit 
thinks that an argument for attainments 
of their own,, which the great by birth 
look on as their exemption from the labour 
of them: thus are they pained, where 
they expeft homage, to find reproach. 
They contemn those of mean extraction > 
and by that contempt, as it were, exadl 
their hate, and generally have what they 
exact, with the bad consequences of it. 
Ardently they desire honours^ because it is 
natural to men to desire an accumulation 
of that good, of which already they enjoy 
a share: hence a disappointment in this 
pursuit, is more stinging to them than^ 
others. Who is truly more noble for his 
high birth ? He that despises it ; he that 
despises it as a possession, but values it as 
an incitement to virtue. Their appella- 
tions are their instructors : they are styled 
noble, on a presumption that they retain 
the virtue ; their blood is styled generous, 
on a presumption that they retain the high 
nature of their ancestors y thtlr riches are 
not sufficient. 
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Secondly, Men of riches r these men, 
which is natural, are so high in their 
opinion of what they largely possess, that 
they think to have riches, is to have every 
thing; that they think them the price 
for, and title to all theworld can give, or 
man enjoy. Hence high expectations, and 
high resentments, and every evil is aggran- 
dized by these. Every wrong, accident is 9 
calamity, and not only a calamity, but arr 
injury too; for have not they a title to 
better things ? Others, when they are sick, 
are sorry r but these are angry also, and' 
took on a gout, or a fever, as an objedt of 
resentment; which is still the stranger,, 
because, for the most part, they invite 
them to their habitations. 

Thirdly, Men of power : They that 
have it in their power to make the fortune- 
and reputation of others, may have, and 
often have as many enemies, as those whose 
fortune and reputation they do not make. 
For men are so fond of themselves, as to- 
think that all others can do, they should' 
do for them. This is unjust, but this is^ 
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true. And hence it is, that all the uneasy, 
instead of venting their passion by striking 
the air, as it is ^natural for the peevish in 
their gusts of rage to do^ vent it often oa 
men in power, by shooting their arrows at 
them, even bitter words i because men are 
apt to think they contrad an importance, 
from the importance of those, they injure. 
Whereas, it is rare tliat men in power give 
just offence to such as these : if they injure, 
they stoop not to theses they level at the 
great, for that gives their dignity the 
highest satisfaftion. The great often justly 
are, the mean often unjustly will be, their 
enemies. Where then are their friends ? 
They must be few, and those few are more 
Jikely to be secret enemies to them, than 
to any others with whom they pass for 
friends. Because, firsts men of power 
create the greatest envy, which is our 
strongest passion : secondly, their ruin 
would afford the largest plunder, and our 
own emolument is our chiefest aim. 

Fourthly, Men of talents : If they exert 
them, it will cost them much pains, and 
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ttiey may probably fail of success, through 
tnalice of accident, or indiscretion of choice. 
Or if they succeed in their labour, their 
labour may not succeed in its reputations 
or if it does, it is only setting themselves 
a hard task for the future ; for it is double 
shame to fall beneath themselves. Fame 
is generally these men's aim ; and to fail of 
OUT aim, be it never so idle, is infelicity. 
An author at his lamp, tells himself in 
triumph, now the toil is almost over, the 
purchase at hand, he is within a month of 
immortality. But on publication, he finds 
the payment deferred, deferred to the day 
of his death ; too late a payment of that 
which he cannot transfer to his heir. There 
is no stronger infatuation than this desire of 
chimerical immortality. It is very strange; 
but the secret of it is this : God implanted 
in the soul a violent desire of approbation, 
in order to stimulate men into an attain- 
ment of his own approbation, which is the 
most valuable^ as he implanted in the soul 
strong hope, and fear, and love, that he 
A/wseJf might be the object of them, as 
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my teict direAs : but as tliese aff^CticmSj 
when they stop short on temporals, become 
pains ; so this violent desire of upprobatioiH 
when it stops short iat men, becomes, 
though most admirably wise in God's de- 
sign, that ridiculous and seemingly unac- 
countable folly of which 1 3peak : and the 
-wisest of men, not attending to this, have 
sometimes started in surprize and shame, 
on discovering that some of their noblest 
designs had their rise and termination in 
that most despicable point, the opinion of 
men. Thus you see that the thirst of ap- 
.probation, when misapplied, becomes a 
folly, and incurs shame, which it would 
most avoid. And this is the state of the 
greatest gifts that Omnipotence can be- 
stow, when turned on improper ends. 
This, therefore, which might seem di- 
gressive, is not so; it tends to demonstrate 
the miseries of this life, since hence it 
appears, that we have reason to stand in 
dread of the very excellencies of our nature, 
as well as the imperfedlions of it. 
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Secondly, Consider the different ages; 
Young men desire passionately, and t^iere- 
fore are affli&ively disappointed. They 

« 

desire chiefly gratifications of sense, and 
therefore soon impair their appetites for 
them, and anticipate old age by infir- 
mities. 

They are extremely mutable in their in- 
clinations., and therefore, as some things 
by nature cannot, others, through their 
own temper, shall not, please them long. 

They are fastidious in their pleasures, as 
thinkmg the most delicate and exalted^ 
the prerogative of their time of life : thus 
they rejedlmany, and impair the rest. 

They are prone to anger, because un- 
subdued by fortune, and unapprized by 
wisdom of what they ought to expect : 
hence are they displeased with others 
without cause, and then with themselves 
for being so^ for /generally their sense of 
being in the wrong is as quick, as their 
propensity to it is strong. 

They have not a sufficient regard for 
/72y/7g-s dfutility (because they neverwanted\ 
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and find the bad effects of it ; what pride 
can better taste, pleases them more: hence 
they are very tender of their honour, before 
they have gained any; and thus are they 
pained, not only about things that are, but 
things also that are not. 

They are credulous, because unexpe- 
rienced; deceived, because credulous ; and 
outrageous, because deceived : and hence, 
from too fond an opinion, they are apt to 
conceive too inveterate a dislike for man- 
kind ; as fruitful a source of evil, as their 
first mistake. 

The young man*s field of reflection is 
small, for little is past ; his field of hope 
is large, for much is to come ; which fall- 
ing in with vivacity of spirits, and vanity 
of heart, he indulges it to the exclusion of 
necessary fear, which is the shield of life ; 
and hence is he perpetually wounded in 
bis peace, fortune, reputation, or health, 
or all. 

He delights in extremes, whereas virtue 



is in the mean, and happiness dwells with 
her. He is a squanderer of wealth, as 

c 
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well as of health, peace, and reputation ; 
and bythe guilt of j^outh, lays up poverty 
for age ; of which I am now to speak. 

Age is infested with suspicion, excess of 
»caution, disafTeclion, pusillanimity, iUibe- 
rality, querulousness, immodesty, garru- 
lity, want of compassion, solid hatred, 
moroseness, inordinate self-love, extreme 
covetousness, and distempers. 

An old man is suspicious, because ex- 
perienced. For the knowledge and dis- 
trust of mankind are inseparable. No^ 
he that lives in perpetual suspicion, lives 
the life of a centinel, of a centinel never 
relieved ; whose business it is to look out 
for, and expect an ehemy, which is an evil 
.fiot very far short of perishing by him. 

Allied to suspicion, is excess of caution t 
wisdom, coldness of temperature, and 
Sxjmetimes ill- nature, are mixed in this. 
I shall chuse om in'staticfe that includes 
them all: m points of speculation, he 
rarely affirms or denies any thing positively, 
though he is best able to do it : he knows 
nothings but is of sucti an opinion on rtiost 
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occasions; by which, one thing he means, 
is, to call younger men fools (who delight 
in a more sanguine stile), and thus, artfully, 
to gratify his disaffection to them. 

He is all disaffection : I speak in general. 
He loves no body, because formerly, very 
probably, his good inclinations have been 
abused; besides, the affections as natu- 
rally contract in the evening of life, as 
flowers at the departure of the sun. Now 
he that loves none enjoys none, nor is 
loved or enjoyed by any. 

He is pusillanimous, from decay of spi- 
rits, and the blows of fortune. Now pusil- 
lanimity is the want of hope, and hope is 
the cordial of life. 

He is querulous, which is the voice of 
pusillanimity; and an infallible source of 
contempt. 

He is illiberal, as knowing how hard it 
is to gain, and how easy to lose; as like- 
wise, from a growing passion for the secu- 
rity of to-morrow j whereas to-day is the 
mistress of youth. Now, illiberality is the 
source of hatred, as generosit^^ is of Iw^. 

c a 
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He is immodest, I mean hardened to 
jhe eye;, and unaffected with the opinion of 
others, because he. disesteems them; and 
<iisesteems them^ because he knows them; 
and praisje and dispraise we disesteem^ 
when we disesteem those from whom thejr 
come. Now this immodesty is a source 
both of hatred and contempt. Besides, 
virtue is always enfeebled by a nejglect of 
praise, ^yhidl is ^ food of it. 

He is talkative, because his largest 
scenes lie backward s and his talk on the 
past is always a censure on the presemt : 
now he that censures is displeased. Be- 
sides, this talkativeness is disgusting on 
two accounts : first, as he is jgencrally his 
own theme ; secondly, as it runs counter 
to th.e fire end activity of younger men, to 
whom he speaks. 

His compassion is slight, from his fa- 
miUarity with misfortunes; jand his hatred 
is solid, mare apt to vent itself in deed^ 
than words, frojn the maturity of his wis- 
dom, which loyes things effectual, and to 
/he purpose,. His former equalities put him 
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ifi a state of war with mankind : this, in a 
state of war that gives no quarter. 

He is morose, and an inordinate lover 
of himself. The first, because he envies 
the pleasures which he can't partake. There 
is no such thing, at least in our climate, 
as a gay old man : a fly in winter is for 
nations nearer the sun. He is the second-, 
because men rise in fondness for things, in 
proportion to their hazard of losing them; 
and his life is on the departure. Hence 
absurdly his passion for it increases, as it^ 
value fails. Now from all that has beea 
said, 

His extreme covetousness is accounted 
for. Money has two excellent qualities 
for him: first, it will do that for him, 
which no one will, willingly, do: it will 
keep him company, as it always does; itT 
will flatter him ; it will go on his errands ; 
it will procure him smiles and bows, and 
all the outside of affection and respect. 
Secondly, as it is a thing inanimate, it 
can give no offence. But not to aggravate 
this matter, (which it little needs !) grant- 
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ing, that as youth is .the reign of vehement 
desire, and vehement desire is a disease, a 
fever, a pain;. so age, indeed, brings on. 
a serenitj??; experience makes us able pilots 
in the waves of fortune, and vigour im- 
paired, no longer scorches us with the vio- 
lence of desire; granting, that the mind 
gains that strength which the body lose?, 
and intellectual pleasures are then in their 
full force; yet so, it must be confessed, 
arc 

Distempers too; and what comfort is 
there in an hospital, or a storm ? In youth, 
what disappointments of our own making? 
Jn age, what disappointments from the 
nature of things ? Human life has then 
its morning and evening; but the evening 
and morning are one day ; a day of sorrows ! 
different indeed in sort, but in essence the 
same. And this is the reason why men, 
always unhappy, are always expecting hap- 
piness. For had we no change of scenes to 
experience one after another, we should 
sooner be convinced of the vanity of our 
expc^'t at'ions : whereas we now are amused 



with hope, which, for pletisurc, gives- \r<^- 
cliange of pain; we are wretched and de* 
celved, which increases our wretchedness ; 
for every sorrow receives a new sting, from 
our expectation of the contrary. 

Thirdly, Consider our aims : if we let 
loose our wishes at things above our desert, 
how rarely we succeed ? Or if we succeed,, 
liov/ are wc pained with the fears of expos- 
ing our insufficiency? iJow shall we make 
good the promise our fortune has made to 
the world ? We must live in perpetual 
constraint ; be for ever sweating under a 
i^^k of form and artifice,, which, in spitQ 
of all our care, the wise will see through ; 
and at their mercy we lie, for the precari- 
ous character we preserve. And how ridi- 
culous a sight it is to see a man embarrassed 
by good fortune, and struggling with his 
own success! To take up more money, 
than our estate can answer, in time, is 
certain ruin : to take up more reputation 
than our merit can answer, in time, is as 
certain shame. 

c 4 
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If our fortune, on the other hand, falls 
below our desert, how careless are we of 
exerting those capacities we are really 
masters of, and of levying that advantage 
and reputation which is due to them ! Our 
preferment is our punishment j and the 
consciousness of our worth is at once our 
pride, and our affliction : how unpromising 
a scene is that for happiness, where our 
merit increases the number of our pains ! 

If our aims are proportioned to our de« 
sert, we may indeed succeed -, but our 
success will soon grow insipid^ nay, pain- 
ful, when we see (as soon we shall!) our 
inferiors in merit get the start of us in 
place and fortune i when we find our wis- 
dom and modesty less advantageous, than 
the rashness and confidence of other men.. 

If we stand alone and independent, it is 
a proud, but a solitary and uncomfortable 
dominion; unrefreshed with hope, which 
is the life of life itself. If we have our 
attachments, and lean against our supe- 
^01 s, it is often a shining servitude, a 
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promiising anxiety, that excites indeed our 
spirits, but torments them too, during the 
suspence ; and as often deceives as satisfies 
in the end. Which has most happiness, 
a servile hope, or a* hopeless independency?* 
He that has many hopes, has many possi* 
bilities of disappointment : he that has 
few, has few occasions of joy. 

If we converse with our inferiors or 
equals only, we sacrifice the advancement 
of our f(3rtune to* present ease and com- 
placency : if with our superiors, we, in" 
some measure, sacrifice our ease and com- 
placency to our fortune; our caution must 
be always awake, our abilities always on 
the stretch ; and* conversation, which was 
designed' to recreate, must become a* dis- 
cipline, andean enterprize. 

Moreover, it is expectation flrom supe*- 
riors, that is apt to givea painful and un- 
reasonable awe of them j an awe due rather 
to God than man. It is that which annoyjr 
our breasts- with pusillanimous doubts and 
fears; that makes the little heart play its' 
servile passions in all their force, at a smilcr 

c S 
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or a frown ; which he that does not expect, 
is free from himself, and in others most 
justly contemns. The most despicable 
weakness any one man can be guilty of, is 
an undue fear of another, which expecta- 
tion is apt to subject him to. 

Obscurity has its obvious disadvantages; 
and a great name is the mark of envy and 
reproach : or if reproach spare it, it must 
be nurtured or lost. Time itself will work 
decay in glory, as in other things, unless 
it be kept in repair at the expence of re- 
turning pains, and a succession of deserts i 
and if preserved, it has its moral evils; 
fame from letters makes a man unsociable 
and overbearing ; fame from political wis^ 
dom, designing ; and fame from arms, in« 
correct of life. It has likewise its natural 
evils. For since fame is the general mis- 
tress of mankind, he that enjoys it has 
almost as many rivals aa men, and often as. 
Qiany foes as rivals. 

One man aims at making his happiness 
]fy philosophy, another by fortune. The 
£rst is stemming the. stream of the world,. 
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and his own nature, with endless labour ; 
the second is carried away by that stream 
with endless hazard, and every wave is 
master of his peace. 

One follows fency, and by that time the 
thing fancied is attained, his fancy for it is 
fled. Another follows custom, and is 
fashionably pleased in contradiction to his 
own heart. Seeming to be happy, is his 
happiness; now aeemmg happiness implies 
the want of it, A third follows reason; 
and reason puts us out of humour with 
almost every thing about us. 

If men have no pursuits, they are a 
burthen to themselves; if they liave, dis-r 
appointments are a greater. What disap- 
pointments internipt the most successful 
prosecutions? And, what is worse, possest- 
sion is the greatest disappointment of all s » 
it destroys the very phantom of happiness, 
our pleasing error, our sweet flatterer^, 
hope, which before we enjoyed ! The 
man of success, and of the highest ad4 
vancementj^ first indeed, laughs at others ^r 
but soon he revenges them, by laughing at. 

c6. 
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himself. He wonders how he could be so 
passionately fgi»^ of what so^ little deserved 
his fondness : he is grieved, he is surprized, 
he is angry, that the absence of those 
things was able to give him so much pain, 
the presence of which can aflTord so little 
enjoyment. But he usually keepsv the se- 
cret, in poor hopes of that enjoyment from 
the mistaken envy* of others, which the 
things envied cannot give him, and takes 
a maliciouG pleasure m seeing his unwarned 
fbllowers^ deceived as weli as himself. 
There is ever a certain languor attending 
the fulness of pEosperi<?y: when the heart 
has no more to wish, it yawns over its pos- 
session ;: and the energy of the- soul goes 
eut, like a flame that has no more to de-^ 
rour. Who isso-wretched^as the maathat 
is overwhekned'with.a multitoderof affairs ^ 
He that is relieved from then>, and has 
aone afe alL But granting auperiority of 
fortune should give somct s^aperiority of 
happiness^ let it be remarked^ that he wha 
iticrtases the endearments of life> increases^ 
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at the same time, the terrors of death. 
Which leads me to 

The fourth consirferation, that of our 
relations in life : a wife, a child, dear to 
us as our own bosoms in which they lie, 
what cowards do they make us ? What arc 
their endearments, their softness, their 
churns, but new terrors in the frown, and 
new shafts in the quiver of misfortune and 
death ? There is something truly formidable . 
in having such tender blessings as these^ 
and every wise and feeling heart, while it is 
transported at t*he thoughts of them, must 
tremble tooi 

But all relations are not pained through 
tenderness of affection. While the father 
is solicitous fop the welfare of his son, how 
solicitous and impatient is the son (very 
often) for the death of that very father ? 
What are alliances of bloody but titles fop 
expectation? And what are titles for ex- 
pectation^ but exposures to disappoint- 
ment, and aggravations of its smart? AlV 
that seeming family-endearment, comfort, 
and complacency, wlwh we figure taoua;- 
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selves afc a distance, what is it (too often!) 
but mutual attacks on the peace, plots on 
the riches, hopes from the sickness, and 
joy from the deaths of each other ? 

The servant envies his master, and 
sometimes the master his servant, and per- 
haps with more justice;, but, justly, nei- 
ther. For if we well knew how little 
others enjoy, it would rescue the world 
from one sin, there would be no such 
thing as envy upon earth; envy, which is 
a double folly ; folly as it is a sin, and folly 
9S it is a mistake;, for it results from the 
supposition of that> which is not the supe— 
ifiojr happiness of others; which is not, I 
mean, in that degree we conceive of it ; 
and we envy that which we conceive. 

Fifthly, As to constitutions and tempers.: 
in health, what temptation ? In sickness, 
what pain ? The misery of man is wrapped. 
upt in their very veins, how then shall they 
fly from it ? How many inherit, how many^ 
create, bow many purchase distempers ?" 
Earthquake, storm, war, sweep not half 
so many, as diseases,, wl^icb we knowingijr; 
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contract by carelessness and excess. Wo- 
men, as they are less subjeft to pains of 
mind, are more subject to pains of the 
body than men, to balance that account. 

He that is infirm dies daily, and loses 
all the pleasure of life : he that knows no* 
infirmities, observes not the lapse of time^ 
grows old unawares, and is unprepared fot 
death : but suppose a man has health and 
wisdom too, how many find in their tem- 
pers an enemy^to peace ? 

The tempers are, as L take it, ksserr 
passions, or^ various fainter shades or 
blendings of those strong colours on the 
soul, of man. The gloomy, peevish, san- 
guine, phlegmatick, good-natured, im- 
patient, improvident, wary, haughty, re- 
mitting, courteous, arrogant, suspicious,, 
refining, reserved, affable, fearless, timid, 
modest, proud, delicate, ajid insensible 
temper, have all their peculiar evils. 

A glooniy temper surveys every thing ia. 
the worst light, ajnd.caa discover no blesji-^ 
iagsa 
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A peevish temper quarrels with the bless- 
ings it discovers, with its friends itself; 
and defeats the labour of Providence for 
its sati6faction. 

The sanguine overshoots ;• the phleg- 
matick desponds; the mild tempts insults;- 
the cholerick is its own tormentor. 

If a man. is good^-natured-, his friends^ 
devour hkn; if not, his foeSi 

The impatient feele as much* uneasiness 
from the slow approach of pleasure, as? 
others from- the despair of it. 

To the thoughtless and improvident,, 
thesurprize of every disappointmentdoubles- 
its paitti 

To the wary and foreboding; the cons^ 
t'sait expectation of calamity, is a calamityv 
itself. 

If a man' is haughty, and too tender of 
his honour, he gives the power of hurting* 
him to every wretch that can shew disrc*- 
s^ct : And who cannot ?. If he is remiss 
and^ negligent of respecty men. will with-- 
hold real services, because their ceremoniali 
fvas not sufficiently welcome :. he. loses tho. 
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substance, because he will not catch at the 
shadow. But fornis are more than shadows, 
they are the robe and defence of realities, 
which will ever run some hazard when we 
throw them off. 

The very courteous lessen their favours 
by giving them the appearance of a debt, 
through their frequent professions of kind- 
ness : the favours of an arrogant man are 
received unthankfullyj beoiuse, through 
too great a consciousness of them, he is his 
own pay-master. And yet he who does 
not sometimes assert his own merit, will 
soon have painful suspicions that the for- 
mer is in the right. 

The suspicious, in some measure, justify 
those injuries they expect. A person of 
small merit is anxiously jealous of impu- 
tations on his honour, because he knows 
his title is weak j one of great merit tur- 
bidly resents them, because he knows his 
title is strong. 

The refining temper is expressly a maker 
of evils : not to be obliged by superiors, it 
construes an injurj^j to be obliged by infe* 
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fiors, an affront, Ta have its wants re^ 
lieved, it construes an affectation of supe- 
riority in its benefactor; not to hare them 
relieved, a contempt. It can work won- 
ders to its own disadvantage, and make a 
look or gesture it disapproves, a serious 
misfortune. 

Reserve may procure respect, but it 
gives a disposition to hatred \ because that 
respect is involuntary,, and, as it were, ex- 
torted J and we hate every thing that in? 
vades the freedom of our choice. 

Affability procures good-will, but may 
giv^ a disposition to contempt ; because it 
gives us cheaply that which we desire, and 
the difEcuky of the attainment enhances 
the value of things. 

A fearless temper impairs our caution,, 
and makes us careless of exerting our ut-^ 
most strength ; a timid, gives our under-* 
standing the strongest arguments for exert- 
ing our strength, but at the same time en^ 
feebles. the heart in the execution. of what 
appears so reasonable. 
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A native modesty in men may conciliate 
love from the many, but forbids esteem 
from the wise : because with them no act 
has merit, but what has choice; and these 
chuse not modesty by their reason, but 
suffer it from their constitutions. 

Proud men are apt to be injurious, be- 
cause it is a mark of superiority : they strike 
more through vanity than malice ; but 
then, as it is a mark, it is a mutilation of 
superiority too; for it throws down our; 
respect for them, which is a considerable 
support of it. 

Too great ;i^ sensibility creates pain^ 
where by nature it is not ; too little per*- 
ceives not blessings where they are : and 
there is a too great sensibility from fortune^ 
as well as temper : rank gives some persons 
such a delicacy, that they have a set of ia« 
quietudes entirely their own, the preroga-* 
tive of their high station, to which their 
inferiors must not presume to pretend. If 
humour and passion are indulged, how do^ 
mineering are they? If denied, how rebel- 
lious ? Which leads me to 
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The sixth and last consideration, the 
passions of men. 

An account of the passions rs properly s 
history of the active part of the soul, as 
an account of the understanding is of the 
contemplative. They may be considered 
as so many standard-bearers, round each of 
which many mischiefs are ranged in array 
against us, and lay waste the tranquillity of 
human life. They have by others been 
considered physically, as they constitute 
part of our nature i morally, as they in- 
fluence virtue and vice ; and rhetorically, 
with regard to composition : but I do not 
know that they have been considered in a 
system, or with any accuracy, as the pains, 
and promoters of the pains of life. In* 
this view, I shall speak of them, with as 
much light and distinction as I can. It is 
the passions that give the perpetual motion- 
to human life, that roll us from place to 
place, from object to object,, nor will the 
grave itself afford them rest. 

First, Anger. It is elegantly said, the 
jcwg's anger is as a roaring lion. VVRrch 
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description of it is confined to kings, only 
as to its efficacy; it is as strong, though 
not as successful in other men. By a king 
it is let loose into the large field of powers 
in others it bit^s the bars that confine it, 
and, in both, it lashes itself. This shows 
it to be a pain ; and it likewise proceeds 
from pain ; for no one is angry, but who 
has, or fancies he has, received an injury in 
himself, or his; for which he is, first, 
grieved. So that anger may be called the 
daughter of sorrow, and the mother of re- 
venge, which often has fatal consequences. 
Thus this passion has past, present, and 
future pains belonging to it. 

Anger is frequent ; for among enemies it 
is the natural habit of the mind ; and 
where are not enemies ? Among friends, it 
isunnatural^ and therefore, when it happens, 
more tormenting. 

As pride is predominant in man, the 
principal causae of anger is disrespect ; the 
question therefore is, if the angry man acts 
not against his own supreme purpose : if 
anger is impotCDit, that is si blow directly 
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on his pride; if it succeeds by unworthy 
means, that is a blow on his gen'erial charac- 
ter> Anger therefore is not only an evil 
itself, proceeding from, and leading to evil, 
but, often, to the very evil it would most 
avoid. It falls on its own sword. 

Two sorts of men are most Subject to 
thi$ passion ; men of felicity, and men of 
ftfflittion. One because their expectations 
are high, the other because their uneasi- 
nesses are many. The first make their 
superiority their anxiety, counterbalancing 
by their own resentnient the favours of 
nature and fortune; the second inflame 
the severities of them both. 

Allied to anger is hatred, which is a 
lasting anger ; now hatred is always accom- 
panied with disgust, and disgust is pain. 
' Allied to hatred, are contempt and 
abhorrence 5 contempt is hatred without 
feaf, but it is hatred, and therefore pain. 
Abhorrence is hatred with fear, and there- 
fore its pain is'double. 

Invective indeed eases the heart, as a 
discharge the stomach, b\it it also proves 
Jt very sick before. 
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I do not deny that there is such a thing 
as a malicious pleasure ; but I affirm it is a 
pleasure like that of violent scratching, or 
striking ourselves in some dispositions; it 
supposes a distemper, and leaves a wound, 
both in our reputation and our peace. 

Anger has under its banner, invective, 
assault, ruin, and death. 

Secondly, Love. By love I mean not 
the desire of what is useful or honest, but 
more particularly of what is pleasant. With 
philosophers, it includes the two former, 
with the world it is often limited to the 
last. It implies discontent, that is pain ; 
for he that desires, is dissatisfied with his 
present condition, be it what it will. And 
the pain is in proportion to the desire. 

To -say the least to the disadvantage of 
this passion, it is putting your peace iri 
the power of another, which is rarely safe 
even in your own. 

There are two things, I think, peculiat 
to this passion, and what makes them more 
remarkable, is, they seem somewhat in- 
consistent. One is our desire of it; the 
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other is a condition that makes it very un- 
desirable. As to the first, we don't seek, 
nay, we avoid occasions of anger, hatred, 
fear, shame, or envy, but we seek occa- 
sions of love. As to the second, love is 
all the passions in one : it is anger that it 
cannot, shame that it docs not, fear that 
it shall not enjoy its objedt j it is envy of, 
and hatred to, those that possibly may. 
For envy, hatred, and suspicion, form 
love's constant companion, jealousy; which 
therefore stings deeper than either of them, 
because it is all. Now as many passions as 
love has, so many pains. Be it therefore a 
maxim, he that was never pained, never 
loved. 

But tlwugh this passion has pains, leads 
it not to pleasures ? It may fail of them, 
and then it is despair, which is most ter- 
rible; if it attains them, they may not be 
lasting; for most pleasures, like flowers 
when gathered, die. 

Love has under its banner, watching, 

sickness, abasement, adulation, perjury, 

jealousy } and sometimes it lists anger's 
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most dreadful followers ; the only diffe- 
rence IS, there, they are standing troops, 
here, casual recruits ; there, they are vo- 
lunteers; here, they are pressed occasionally 
into the service ; for they do not naturally 
belong to lov^. 

Thirdly, Fear. This is a most dismal 
passion; a mind haunted with fear is a 
hideous night-piece of storm, precipice, 
ruins, tombs, and apparitions; it is not 
content with the compass of nature, as if 
too scanty for evil, but creates new worlds 
for calamity, things that are not. But very 
timorous natures only suffer to this degree; 
and it is well they do not; for such a fear 
alone is capable of taking in an ample ven* 
geance of an incensed God. Insomuch, 
that some have thought that hell consisted 
in the severe extremity of this passion only. 

All, that fear, have proportionable pain.' 
It h an anticipation of evil ; and has undtr 
its banner, confusion, supplication, servi- 
lity, amazement, and self-desertioa. parti*-, 
cularly. . ; ' 
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Tbr I think k a peculiarity of fear, that- 
it defeats its own purpose more than any' 
of the passions. Anger strikes, and if an- 
suctessfuUy, it on)y loses a blow ; love pur* 
sues, and if unsuccessfully, it onlyloises a 
pursuit ; fear makes us fly, but makes u» 
stumble too, and the more precipitate our 
Sight, the £irf her are we from an escape/ 
Hence^ ssiys the Holy Scripture, it betrays 
the succoiurs of reason, meaning, tliat iv 
t)etrays it more thaa any otlier passion, for 
all betray it in some degree. 

Ftarsare the shields of life; but if they 
are too many, they are an oppression, an<f, 
like the maid at the capitol, we perisb 
under them. 

Fears we have many, but there is but 
one that came from heaven (as the Romans 
&bled of their Ancile), which itf the fear^ 
God ; all the rest are false ^ and this seven* 
fold' shield will save w from them^ : a MK 
ing worMf €atiaot sffri^ bifn, whom thil^ 
i^iehi b«s» iindcF i^ pK>#ecliofy. 

Fourthly, There is also false shaiM*jr 
wbtn, ihroi3gh an afl^tation of the esteem 
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ci bad men, we are ashamed of what God 
approves ; or if ashamed of what is truly 
shameful, when we are ashamed with rffiud 
to men, not God. The first is blasphraciy: 
in thought ; or such a thought, as if ez*^ 
pressed in words, would be blasphemous. 
The second is sacrilege, giving God's due 
to man. T%is is a shame to be ashamed 
of; and contrary to the apostle's repentance 
not to be repented of, for shame is a re- 
pentance, or something very like it. 

Shame is a sense of estimation impaired, 
and of our sinking in the opinion of men ; 
I wish I could add, of God too; for men 
are not ashamed of injustice or propbane- 
ness, at the same time that they blush for 
an omission in fashion or complaisance : 
nay, I wish they are not often proud of 
the former ; now pride is shame's reverse. 
As shining in the opinion of others is the 
supreme aim of almost all men, shame 
must b« exceeding painful, as it implies 
the loss, or diminution of their greatest 
fancied good. 

J> 2 
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. Shame has under its banner, self- con- 
demnation, pusilanimity, regret, lying, 
confusion of face. 

Which last puts me in mind of what I 
take to be peculiarities of this passion, 
which are three. First, other passions 
&y to men for redress of their grievances, 
this flies from them : anger flies to strike, 
love to embrace, fear for shelter; but 
shame flies from all men, and makes an eye 
a$ sharp as a sword. Sliame*s bad estate is 
seen in this, that its hope and felicity run 
so low, as to make night and oblivion, 
which are the terror of others, a wish, a 
joy; fallere el effugere est triumphus. 

Secondly, Shame has a more infallible 
mark fixed on it by Nature, than any of 
the rest, I mean blushes. Of which I 
take the reason to be, that this passion 
necessarily supposes guilt. Which is not 
the case of any of the passions beside, ex- 
cept envy, which is generally marked with 
paleness, as shame with the contrary. 
Shame, I say, necessarily supposes guilt. 
For none are ashamed but on one of these 
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three accounts. First, Because they are 
directly guilty. Secondly, Because they 
want some merit they ought to have. 
Thirdly, Because they suffer some indig- 
nity. Now the want of proper merit pro- 
ceeds generally from omissions ; suffering 
indignities, from sloth or cowardice ; and 
all these are vicious. But men are some- 
times ashamed of virtue. True ; but then 
they consider that virtue as a fault, in the 
eyes of those before whom they are ashamed 
of it : besides, then, it does not only sup- 
pose, but is guilt. 

. Thirdly, Lying. This is the false cover 
of false shame 5 for true or proper shame 

• 

has regard to God, and who dares, who can 
lie to him ? For we cannot lye to any 
purpose, but to fallible beings. Now as 
false shame is lying eternally, though the 
person subject to it is ashamed without 
reason at first, he is sure to have ample 
reason for shame in the end ; and conse- 
quently he will be pained without ' jUst 
cause, and with it too. ' 

D 3 
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Fifthly, Envy, This is the most de- 
fovtntd and most detestable of all the pas^ 
sion3. A good man may be angry, or 
ashamed, may love, or fear; but a good 
Imaa cannot envy. For all other passions 
ficek good, but envy evil. All other pas* 
^ohs propose advantages to themselves i 
epvy seeks the detriment of others. They 
therefore are human. This is diabolicah 
Anger seeks vengeance for an injury; an 
injury in fortune^ or person, or honour i 
but envy pretends no injuries, and yet has 
an appetite for vengeance : love seeks the 
possession of good, fear the flight of evil, 
bot envy neither ; aU her good is the dis* 
advantage of another. Hence it is most 
detestable; and because Qiost detestable^ 
therefore, secondly. 

Mom deformed. For it is the most detest* 
fiblei because the least natural; or what is 
least natur&r works in us the mostdisad* 
vantageous and deforming effects. We 
must be sometimes angrj^, we must love, 
and fear, and be ashamed^ by the necessity 
pfoi^r nature, ^nd th^re are just occasions 
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for them all. But no necessity of our natuivr 
obliges OS to envy, nor is there tny just 
occasion for it. For ail men 4ire unha^py^ 
only we know not where their uneasiness 
Ues^ therefore there is no natural occasion 
for envy; and that there should be a moral 
one, is a contradiction; for the happier 
others are, the more we should rejoice* As- 
therefore neither our nature nor reason rc^ 
quires envy, it is properly unnatural, and 
because unnatural, it works, such terrible 
effects in us. How pale, keen, inhuman, 
^nd etnaciated is its look, if the undeserved* 
iadulgencp of constitution gets not thc^ 
better of those effects 1 Now all these '^rr 
demonstrations of its extreme pam. 
. Men of imagination therefore have beei^ 
fond of this subject, as painters, poets,, 
historians, for the. imaginati^on delights in 
extremes; and nothing is more terrible 
than their descriptions of it, but the thing 
tcself. Achearful heart does good like a. 
foedicine, but envy corrodes like a poison ^ 
it is so sharp, that it cuts the body which 
sheaths it« Nay, it is thought by some^ 
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actually to send forth its virulence ; to sit 
visible in the eyes, and wound its object. 
Of this opinion seems our greatest English 
philosopher, who assigns physical reasons 
why persons in joy, and triumph, are more 
liable to receive this venom than others. 
What a wretch must the quiver of such 
arrows be ? Such is the pain of envy, that 
ir made the two greatest and bravest men 
that ever lived, weep ; it made them shed 
tears, but not of compassion, though over 
.the monuments of the dead. 

Compassion is grieved at others evil, 
envy at others good. Indignation is grieved 
that the unworthy prosper, envy that the 
meritorious prosper also. Emulation is 
grieved at its own wants, envy at the en- 
joyments of others. Nay, it principally 
maligns those who deserve the greatest 
praise (viz.) new men, the makers of their 
own fame and fortune. For rising glory 
occasions the greatest envy, as kindling ^res 
the greatest smoke. In a word, it is the 
reverse of charity; and as that is the su- 
preme source of pleasure,, so this of pain. 
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This gathers pain, as that gathers pleasures 
from all the felicities that happen to man* 
kind. Nor is it only painful, but igno- 
minious. The most imperfect and pusila* 
nimoiis are most subject to it ; the first, 
because their field for envy is largest; the 
second, because, through mistake, what is 
little appears great to them; and, therefore, 
as the proper object of envy. 

Its peculiarities I take to be, first, that 
it seeks not (as the other passions) good, 
but evil. Secondly, That this is lasting, 
the others short. We are angry or ashamed, 
we love or fear, for a day or year ; but we 
envy for life ; and I look on it to be the 
most universal source of unhappiness oa 
earth. 

It has under its banner, hatred, calumny^ 
treachery, cabal, with the meagreness of 
famine, the venom of pestilence, and the 
rage of war. 

< Nor are the good and pleasurable pas- 
sions without their incon^veniencies and 
inquietudes, which is a subject hitherto,, 
I believe> unhandled. Compassion, iqdig- 
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nsLtkm^ emulatioti^ !hope, nay, and joy it- 
i^y if ^iriy examined, will prove this true, 
¥rithout any refinement, or affectation of 
novelty in the attempt. 

First, Compasi^ion, while it has others 
niisery in its eye^ it has its own in its ap*- 
prehension^ and is struck with a quick 
sense of the obnoxious condition of human 
nature. Hence it is evident, that ficarand 
lK>rroware included in it ; and can there be 
iear and sorrow without pain ? 

Though I know it is disputed ; I venture 
to affirm, that our compassion for others^ 
is accompanied with a concern for ourselves. 
And I am persuaded of this, from considep- 
ing the persons who are most, and who «re 
least inclined to compassion. 

The least inclined, are the most oon« 
firmed in, or the most lost to happiness. 
The first are not compai»Bionate> because 
most secure ; the second, because they have 
felt the worst. Little setfconcern being 
moved by the miserable otyect in these 
men, little compassion is moved by it, 

t 
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The most inclined to it, are tbe ticnicf, 
and' those who have wives, 'children, anci 
relations. The first, because they are most 
liable to fitar for themselves ; the second, 
because they afibrd misfortune the largest 
mark. 

And all are more compaissionate toward 
their equals in age, fortune^ birth, quali-^ 
^cations, or manners, than others; be* 
cause the misfortunes of such are a more 
direct alarm of fear for themselves. 

Secondly, Indignation. This is a just 
and noble passion, and none but the noble- 
minded Yeel it. It is a generous ^eai foir 
right, an heroidc, and laudable anger at 
the prosperity of undeservers. An anger,, 
therefore, foreign to the unworthy, base,, 
and profligate, who can conceive no resent- 
ment that men, like themselves,^ prosper*^ 
This derated passion lus sometimes a se« 
. verer pang than is consistent with life. 
Cato died of it. He thought no maa 
worthy to triumph over liberty and Rome. 
And that violent deportment shown at his 
deaths virhick has, hitherto, t>eeu v^Tong- 
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fully imputed to a ferocity of temper, was, 
I think, owing to this accidental passion^ 
which was* the cause of his deaths this 
fever, this noble inflammation of mind, 
this indignation for Caesar's unjust success. 
My conjecture clears his character in that 
respect, and' makes it more consistent with 
that humanity, which he, in a peculiar 
manner, manifested on many occasion^ in 
his laudable life, which was worthy obr 
emulation, though his death was blamc^e- ^ '^ 
at th,e best. 

Thirdly, Emulation is an exalted and 
glorious passion, parent of most excellencies 
in human life. It is enamoured of all vir- 
tue and accomplishment ; its generous food 
is praise; its sublime profession, transcen- 
dency; and the life it pants after, immor- 
tality. It kindles at all that is illustrious s 
and, as it were, lights its torch at the suo. 
Envy seeks others evil, emulation its own 
good; envy repines at excellence without 
imitation ; emulation imitates, and rejoices 
in^jt.r -We envy often what we cannot 
iirrive at i vft emulate nothing but what we 
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can, or think at least we can attain. 
Hence the young and magnanimous are 
most inflamed with emulation, and emula- 
tion rather of glory and virtue, than of the 
goods of the body or fortune, till the world 
effaces Nature's first good impressions. 
" Hvcc imiiamini,** says TuUy, " perDeoi 
" immortaleSy h<ec Ampla sUiity h(gc DlvU 
" wa, h(ec Immorlaliay h^c Fama cele^ 
" brantuPy monumentis Annalium man* 
*^ dantur^ PqsterUali fropagantin\^^ 

But though emulation is the pursuit of 
the most amiable things, and that by per- 
sons most aminble too, it cannot escape ^ 
it cannot escape in a bad world, where 
men judge of others by themselves, being 
mistaken for envy, and being treated ac- 
cordingly. For it has, sometimes, such a 
degree of resemblance, as to give the weak 
occasion of error, and the malicious <>f 
excuse. Thus it falls alieno vulnere^ not 
to mention its own natural pain, which is 
at least as uneasy to the soul, as extreme 
thirst is to the body. Hope and fear ply 
the heart of emulation with violence ^ it 
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Jbas its throbs, its paleness, and trembliDgSy 
when carried to an height. 



' Exvttantiaque baurit 



Fourthly, Hope and »Joy. Hope feels 
the stings of impatience, which is oftca so 
vehemently eager, that falling from it into 
the despair of its object, is sometime^ a 
sensible case to the mind. Joy, if mode- 
rate, scarce breaks through the general 
disquiet of life; if immoderate, it is a fever, 
a tnmuk, a gay delirium, a transport > 
wlitch signifies a matins being beside or be- 
yond himself; and he that is not in' posses- 
sion of himself, can but ill be said to be 
ki possession of any thing else : joy, in this 
case, goes beyond its bounds, into an 
enemy's country, and becomes a paiii ; as 
its tears abundantly testffy. Nor has its 
tears only, but it is sometimes mortal. 

Hence some, nay, tnost philosophers^ 
liare placed our chief good 4n serenity or 
indolences but this is a mistake. Indo- 
lence, or rest, is inconsistent with odr 
ssatisrt^ tmd not to be found in fataven 
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itself, but in a comparative sense. On the 
contrary, our heaven will consist in a pleas- 
ing motion, a delightful exertion, a trans* 
porting progress to all eternity. Annihila^ 
tion is the only rest for man. What there* 
fore we are to aim at, I shall shew in my 
SQCond discourse. 

To conclude on the passions. We con-^ 
slst of soul and body; the passions ait the 
wants of the soul, as the appetites may be 
called the passions of tlie body. So that 
we are made up of wants, that is, of pains. 
Who is almost ever free from one passion or 
another? And as passions are the pains 
(from wfaicfa they take their very nanie% 
^ we they the destroyers too of our 
nature. They pain the whole 90o!, they 
confound the memory, make wild the 
imagifiation, and hurt the understanding, 
like inebriety, which they lesemble in their 
fiatural and moral ill consequences. And 
because they injure the body abo, there* 
fore has the physidan, as well as tnoralisf ^ 
to do with them ; and interdicts them to 
lA those who Resile lei^fa'of days. Nay, 
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they are more terrible than that death 
which they hasten ; for many have fled to 
that from the torment of them. It seems 
strangest, at first sight, that fear^ of all 
the passions, should put on this appearance 
pf courages but it is so far from it» in 
reality, that no other passion ever arrived 
at suicide, but through the suggestion of 
this trembler, Fear. Men die because they 
fear life under its present ills; whereas, 
true valour meets those ills, whatever they 
are, with the same resolution^ with which 
.they meet death. 

If this account of the passions be just, 
let us turn them against themselves ; let us 
be angry with anger, ashamed of shame^ 
afraid of fear, pity envy, and moderate our 
fondness for love. For some are so idle, 
ridiculous, shameless, as, to court the 
.passion itself; and at a time too, whea 
they have the least probability of success. 
Love, according to the different objects. ifc 
embraces, like a woman espoused, changes 
its name, and becomes voluptuousness^ 
ambition, avarice, or vanity. Those four 
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predominant impulses that divide mankind 
between them ; that beat on; us, like the 
.four winds of heaven, and keep the restless 
world in a perpetual storm. 

On this common subject I shall endea- 
vour to throw some new light, by shewing 
that they all act directly counter to their 
own purposes, and are the reverse of that 
which they pretend to. 

First, The voluptuous : can this man be 
,unhappy, whose sole aim is pleasure ? 
.^hose study is the art, whose life is the 
chase, . of delight ? He may, he is, nay, he 
must be SOS because his imagination pro- 
mises much more than sense is able to pay. 
Hence, he is always disappointed ; but, 
through ignorance or negligence of the 
cause of it, though always disappointed, be 
IS always expecting; and repeated expe* 
rience serves only to upbraid, not correct 
his conduct. And it must be so; for as 
every new scene of voluptuousness is a new 
light to his understanding, to shew the in- 
sufficiency of those scenes to his happiness j. 
so is it, also, a new blow to his understand- 
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iogf and the rectitude of his wiU, and 
weakens his power of resisting them. Hence 
is he reduced to the wretched estate of 
eternally pursuing and eternally condemn- 
ing the same things s than which, nothing 
more severe could be imposed by the 
greatest tyrant^ and greatest foe. 'Tis; not 
in vigorous health, boundless fortune, un* 
restrained liberty, or that liberty improved 
by skill and experience into an art of de- 
bapchery, to give him satis&ction, nay^ 
Dot to give him inquietude, though virtue, 
Ibougb reason did not interpose: the body 
o^nly would find out the vanity, the tiedium^ 
the bad effect of voluptuousness,. and bare 
instinct would reproach ^im with it. His 
past gives regret, his present .dissatisBe3» 
mid his future deceives: his imaginatioo 
imposes on his senses ; his senses weaken 
and vex his understanding; and his under* 
ataiiding censures them both : they persistt 
that grows peevish and impotent. Thus 
the divided man, like a divided iamily, is 
the seat of misery, and object of con> 
tempt. 
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With regard to the chief branch of sen» 
8uality, and its fatal consequences, it may 
be truly said, that nothing is more sting- 
ing than a bad woman's hatred, except 
her caresses 5; nothing is more to be. de- 
clined than her deformity, except her 
charms. But as for a good woman, her 
price is beyond gold. She is a pillar of rest. 

The man of pleasure, as the phrase is, is 
the most ridiculous of ail beings : he travels^ 
indeed, with his ribbon, plume, and bells; 
his dress, and his musick; but through a 
toilsome and beaten road; andeverjrday 
nauseously repeats the aame tracts Throw 
jm eye into the gay world, what see we, for 
the most part^ but a set of querulous^ 
emaciated, fluttering, pbantastical beings, 
Ivom out in the keen pursuit of pleasure; 
creatures that know, own, condemn^ de- 
plore, yet still pursue their own infelicity? 
The decayed monuments of error! The 
thin remains of what is called delight ( 

In a word, to suppose sense alone can 
make a man happy, is to suppose reason 
superdvousy wliich Vs b\ia.sjgiVv^«tfi\s& "w^ 
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surd : but sensuality brings such a grossness 
on the understanding, that this argument 
will not be so much as comprehended by 
those who have the greatest need of being 
affected by it. Now the cause of their not 
comprehending it, is their total inexpe- 
rience, and ignorance of the pleasures of 
reason : which ignorance proves this gay, 
this gallant creature, this patron of plea- 
sures, and professor of delight (what li^ 
little suspects), in reality, the greatest 
niggard in enjoyment, the greatest self- 
denier in the world. 

. Secondly* Ambition. Voluptuousness 
has its intervals : when sense is satisfied, it 
pauses for the revival of its flame; like 
eruptions, it rages and rests by turns: hut 
ambition, like a conflagration^ burns on 
incessant; the more it has, the more it 
craves ; the more it devours, the stronger 
is its fury. Success but sets it new t^ki, 
«nd is as severe to the ambitious, as mis- 
fortune to other men. Every difficulty he 
cuts off, seven rise in its stead: so that 
the character of the most ambitious man 
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that ever lived, is a proper motto for all his 
sons, whose sport, like the Leviathan's, 
makes a tempest, and is the ruin of all 
about them. Nil actum. rejiutanSy dum 
quid superesset agendum. That is, it is 
their maxim, to know no rest. How dif- 
ifers then ambition from slavery? As severe 
exercise from hard labour j the thing is the 
same, only here it is the necessity, and 
there it is choice ; that is, there, it is 
wretchedness, and folly too. 

The ambitious thinks all happiness is 
derived from comparison, and that highest, 
and happiest, is the same thing : nor knows 
that to be high, is not always to be happy; 
but to be happy, is always, and truly to be 
high. If his notion is rights how have the 
wisest of all ages and all nations been mis- 
taken ? Either they have persevered in an 
eternal and obstinate error, in asserting 
content to be happiness, or he is not happy 
at alii for ambition imports an absence, 
nay, a disdain of content : and indeed it 
has the glory, if 'tis a glory, of being far 
from it. Disappointment in small things. 
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gives the ambitious no small anxiety; suc> 
cess in great, no great satisfaction, because 
there remain still greater things than these; 
and while his heart burns at sorae mighty 
point in view, it robs him of the relish of 
those considerable enjoyments which Nature 
indulges to the meanest of her children. 
The violence of the ambitious man's de- 
sires sets him at a distance from himself; 
be is never at home to the present hour, 
but reaching and grasping at joys to coiue; 
all in possession is contemptible. To what 
amounts then his violent affection for 
those objects be pursues ? To a strenuous 
endeavour, by making them his own, to 
render them contemptible as fast as he can; 
that is, he seeks at once to gain a blessing, 
and to destroy it : nor in this only does the 
ambitious appear to thwart his owu pur- 
poses, as Will appear Immediately. 

But first, let us observe that he cannot 
be extremely happy in the very exercise of 
his dominion, that fullest gust of.aJ^l his 
desires; when he stands surrounded with 
many circles of expecting, anxious beings;' 
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the whole nest gaping wide, while he onr 
allay the cravings but of few. He has not 
morsels for them alL If he has any huma- 
nity, it must touch it, to see himself be- 
sieged with eager visage^) secret pains, re- 
pining hearts, disappointed hopes, that 
will strike deep into tlie peace of families, 
.and carry distress beyond his knowledge, 
and perhaps beyond his conception of it. 
Or if these stings of his fellow-creatures- 
touch him not, he is still more to be pitied. 

Seek not of the lord pre-eminence, 
seither of the king in the seat of honour. 
Bitt call in the waves of thy desire, climb- 
ing over one another for ever; bid thy 
proud heart be still, and say to it, Hitherto* 
shalt thou go, and no farther: and let it, 
at least, have the bounds of the ocean, as 
well as the tumult of it. 

What does the ambitious man aim at ? 
At dominion, principality, and power; at 
governing nations, and noaking his name 
great in the earth. And who bu«t th# 
pusilanimous and base shall censure hrnv 
for this ? Whatever bis cttot% are, does he 
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/trot shew, at least, a grandeur of deport- 
ment, and a magnanimity of heart ? neither, 
but altogether the reverse. 

For, first. As to magnanimity. There 
i^ a meanness of spirit in passionately de- 
siring those things, the contempt of which 
requires a greater ejSbrt of mind (that is, a 
greater magnanimity), and bestows a fuller 
happiness, than the possession of them. 
Magnanimity is a resolution able to comply 
with the dictates of reason when most diffi- 
cult ; if therefore ambition is unreasonable 
(as I have shewn), it must be pusilaoimous; 
I will not therefore call the ambitious an 
unhappy or a guilty (as I tnight), but what 
will touch him nearer, I will call him a 
little man ; and if that does not touch him 
nearer, it will be a new argument to prove 
that I call him so with the greatest truth. 

As to the second, the grandeur of his 
deportment ; that is, his distance from 
subjection and servility. What, then, if it 
should appear that no man is so much a 
slave ? Dominion over others is indeed his 
aim ; but. by that very aim he most efTec- 
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tnally subjects himself to them. Every 
one, that can retard or promote his pur- 
poses, has an awe over him ; is the object 
of his anxious apfdtcation, and servile fear; 
disciplines lus deportment, and pains hfg 
mind. Not to expect is the only means 
to be free, and he is aU esqiectation, that 
is, all slavery; while dominion, nay because 
dominion is his only aim. And thus it fares 
with all irregular pwsuits of happiness; 
they contradict the purpose of God, and 
therefore must counteract themselves; for 
God will not be controuled. He has as- 
signed other means of h^)pinesS) and to 
convince us of it most strongly, they that 
make not use of his means, but their own^ 
to that end, shall not only fail of it, but 
their endeavours shall be their hindrance, 
shall work them backwards, and set them 
•at a greater distance from it. Thus the 
voluptuary just mentioned, while he too 
warmlypursues the objects, most effectually 
blunts the powers of appetite. The covet- 
ous, while he inordinately desires to become 
rich^ thou^ he succeeds in alUiis attempts^ 
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he fills of his end ; nay, fails of it by that 
ijuccess ; God, to chastise, and, as it were, 
-to insult him too, gives him the thing, but 
5vith holds the enjoyment; nay, commands 
abundance to make him poor. Thus, and 
thus only, can that miraculous conduct of 
.the covetous be accounted for, of whom. 

Thirdly, I am about to speak. The 
covetous strongly exposes human nature, 
by shewing us an instance in one person 
how much she desires, and bow little 5he 
wants. For who subsists on so Uttle who 
grasps at so much ? He mistakes the means 
for the end ; money for enjoyment ; nay, 
-the means in his hands, makes against his 
jcnd, and the power of enjoying is an in- 
ducement to self-denial. The gold that 
xomes into his possession, but changes its 
mine, and is .ferther from the light than 
ever* His impiety and his folly are equally 
gross. As to the first, he is often in 
Scripture called an Idolater, because be 
worships his wealth : as to the second, that 
rbis idol, like other idols of old, requires 
jxvercT service of him. than the true^Gods 
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more rigid austerities than religion enjoins : 
his toils, his self-denials, his fervent devo- 
tion to gain, is greater than that which 
might carry him to heaven. Covetous- 
ness is nothing but the painful art of mak- 
ing industry sinful, wealth indigent, life 
sordid, death terrible, and heirs ungrateful, 
without any manner of guilt. 

But to set it in the clearest and shortest 
light ; what is wealth ? a security put into 
our hands, that^ -the enjoyments of this 
world shall be delivered to us whenever we 
please, on that title. Now if that title 
rather denies than gives us those enjoy- 
ments, it loses its nature ; it is no longer a 
title indulged to our necessities, but it is a 
warrant served on our folly, to deliver us 
over to wretchedness, to shame, and to 
want. So that the richest miser has no 
wealth. 

. Nothing is ^o strange as man's inextin- 
guishable thirst for more: nay, he pants 
after that which he has. For I affirm, that 
infinite numbers have sufficient means of 
happiness already in their hands, and suffi- 
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cient means is what thqr am reacbing af feer ^ 
for who needs more ? But men know not 
whj^t they po3sess. How few have made 
an inventory af their own blessings ? How 
few k^Apw what they do not want ? HcncCf 
** ICnow thyself," was said to come from 
Ii^v^n : for, without it, no man can be 
content. Our po^ns are from our desire^ 
i^ot from ow wants. For which most maite- 
lial trii.tb, I sbaU mention two arguments. 

First, If we eacan^oe, ' we shaU ^ften 
igind, t)mU *d^ter bwmng with some viher 
9iei|t desire we are quieted by despaij!» as 
mi^K wA |>erhap6, more happily, Ihan 
wc: sfai^d ihwc ^beea % jsucce^. 

Secoiidj Let some tgmat paixt^^size us w 
our most xapid pursuit after what we 
imagsui^ fssci^l. to. ojur .peace, and the 
oeasiAg oftihat i^uperior pain will give us a 
momentary conviction, that we were lerfBy, 
theo* happy> when we ithought ouiselves 
oiMenibk* But folly soon xtdaims us as 

If we oould lay a$ide but »two thii]gS4 
J^kst^ x)iir own imagination^ wl^idL makes 
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us tkink things necessary /w^lch are not^ 
secondly, our deference for the opinioti of 
the world, which makes us incapable of 
being bappy, unless we are thought so, th^ 
majority of mankkid would be much hap^' 
pievthan they, at present^, imagine;. they> 
would grow rich, extempore^ and be mortf 
indebted to the removal; of an error lit 
judgment, thaa to any possible success: 
th^ could bav« iia tfttftir pursuits, of wealthw' 
OiMT error in tbe' present caat (asrhi awst 
others) proceeds &om partial views, frotiv 
not taking in the. whole. Wc look only ^om 
those above us, which strains out hearts ifi 
pursuit, ahd puts all our faculties painfully 
on the stretch : wheneaa^ if we iooked oa 
those, below vm toO| iit w^d abate our fetv 
mecit.> remit our patnfui intention^ and in-t 
spice quite liew seatimiejaiaof our own. state^ 
Now 00 Qur s<ntiments(wbichs few observe)^ 
ouc happiness dependl^. It lies in thoughts^ 
and not in things. Things are opiu}ilje 
bodies^ which have no light of theij: own^ 
and are onJy capable of reflecting to advan* 
rage the gaiety beaming on them from our 
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own hearts. Hence, tbc very unhappy fly 
public and pompous scenes of life ; because, 
while gay to others, they are dark to them, 
and, therefore, more provokingly so than 
retreat. It is not the man's business, who 
desires happiness, to increase his riches, but 
to gi%'e his understanding so just a judg- 
ment of things, and his affections so ratio- 
nal a temper, as to know that be could not 
be more happy, though he were more rich. 
Nay, some have parted with their riches 
ibr the sake of h^piness. But, in this, 
the faith of annals, in the miser's opinion, 
will labour very much. 

The foundation of error in this point, 
is, all our pains and pleasures are from 
sense or imagination, and not from reason. 
Nowcontent isanart; " I have learned to be 
content," says the apostle. Neither nature, 
nor chance, nor circumstances, can give it. 
The whole body of Pagan and Christian 
ethicks are the rules of this art. Now the 
miser professes an art directly the reverse of 
it. He is wise (which is ariother word for 
happy in this case), who can say, I have 
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Aot much, but no man has more, for I 
have all I want ? Socrates said with wit^ 
but with judgment too, *' He that needs^ 
•* least, .is most like the gods, who need' 
" nothing.^'' 

Fourthly, I am to speak of the vain* 
This is the most distinguished son of folly,, 
and has the most airy happiness of them 
all. His brothers before-mentioned, though 
themselves to be laughed at, laugh at hin-u 
He seeks his felicity entirely in the opinions 
of others, and but rarely finds it there; .for 
the world, by his veryname, has pronounced 
against him; from the emptiness of his 
pursuit, and the thinness of his enjoyment, 
is he called vain. The former wish at leasl 
for something substantial, but his very wish 
is a reproach. 

As the too modest is pained by being in 
the public eye, he is pained by being out 
of it. What a vast expence is he at to 
buy spectators ? For to what other end is 
his splendid person and equipage, his large 
parks, palaces, rivers, and cascades ? How 
expensive I and how useless ! sense is too 
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narrow, it wants compass to take them in^ 
kss things would gratify that more. The 
limlerstai^kig condemns them ; childish 
imagmatioft only approves, and that too 
but for a moment ; what are these pagean- 
tries, but larger toys with which it plays 
a while, and then grows weary of them ? 
What are they, but huge monuments of 
mistake, subjects for popular talk, and- an 
immense tax paid for rumout,. for sure it 
cannot be called fame ? 

How he gazes on, and touches, and re- 
touches, wdf as it were, solicits his sinn- 
ing ornaments to give him sonxe cxtr^ordi* 
nary sensation, somewhat adequate* to the 
dcsife he indulged for, or the expectation 
he entertained from thcm,5 but in vain. 
They were much more powerful in idea^ 
than they arc in fact. It is falling in love 
n^ith our own mistaken ideas that makes 
fooU aod btggars of half (nankind. 

Thevalttisabeg^arof admiratioji. Bcg- 
^ng i$ an unreputable profession ^ but as 
we arc dependent beings, we must ail b? 
beggars in some degree. The sgaod^^l 
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therekwd of this practkci depends ©h twd 
things, the character of the pet^n from 
whom, and the value of the things Which 
wc beg. Now, the vain begs frorti j^ll, 
even the most ignoble; and he begs no* 
thing; I mean, what turns to no accoiiDt. 
He is more noble that asks bread, than he 
who asks a bow, or the glance of aff eye 5 
for that is more worth. 

In what does this man Jay out the facul* 
ties of an immortal soul ? That time, oa 
which depends ctef nity ? That estate, whichv 
well disposed Qf> might, in some measure,, 
purchase heaven ? What is his serious, 
labour, subtle machination, ardent desire^ 
and reigning ambition ? — ^lo be seen, Thii 
ridiculous, but true an$wer, renders all 
grave Censure altnosi stiperfluous. If the 
World was filled with such as these, all artSy, 
and engines of discipline, and of d^th^ fbt 
chastisenient of offence, mig4it seem need- 
less ; let the law they violate, or the pdwet 
they offend, but condemn them to rUtreat. 

But to come dos^ to the point. Whafe 
is it the vain would have ? He would be 
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admired; he begs an alms of admiration 
from every passer-by, and his happiness 
starves without it. Now, what does this 
desire imply ? It implies that he cannot be. 
happy without their leave. Thus is he by 
choice the most precarious creature on 
earth. The most precarious creature is 
the most wretched, and, therefore^ the 
most precarious by choice^ is the most 
foolish too ; if any will deny that the most 
precarious being is most wretched, let them 
consider that the reverse, the least preca- 
rious being, is the most happy, for that is 
God : and the farther we are removed from 
independency and self-sufficiency, the far- 
ther are we removed from that standard of 
wisdom and happiness. 

I shall dismiss the vain with one observa- 
tion more. We ought particularly to 
guard against this folly, for a reason very 
particular too. Other vices are promoted 
by vices ; but this is often nourished by 
virtue itself, 

- Thw have I, I think, proved, tb^t the 
voluptuous is the greatest self-denier y that 
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the ambitious is the greatest slave ; that 
the covetous has no wealth ; and that the 
vain, whose idol is admiration^ is the 
greatest object of contempt. 

The considerations, which have been 
alleged to the discredit of human happi- 
ness, have been hitherto drawn from* gene- 
ral topics ; one remains, that is too pecu- 
liar. We have lately lost our king; that 
sad occasion first suggested this subject to 
me, which now, it supports with an un* 
•welcome argument ; for when our sove- 
reign fell. Nature herself emphatically 
proclaimed, " That all below is vain." 
Too powerful a* supplement to this dis- 
course f 

Who then art thou, who settest thine 
afFections on things below? Art thou 
greater than the deceased ? Dost thou value 
thyself on thy birth? The most highly- 
descended is no merer Dost thou value 
thyself on thy riches ? The king of Britain 
is no more. Dost thou value thyself on 
thy power? The master of the seas, the 
arbiter of Europe, is no more. Dost thou 
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glory in thy constancy, humanity, affection 
to thy friend, or encouragement of arts ? — 
But I forbear. It is ambition to be grate- 
ful, when princes bestow. 

How lately were the eyes of all Europe 
thrown on this great man ? For man let 
me call him, now, nor contradict the de- 
claration which his mortality has made. 
They that find him, now, must seek for 
him; and seek for him in the dust. What 
on earth but must tell us this world is vain, 
if thrones declare it ? If kings, if British 
kings, are demonstrations of it ? 

I shall offer one observation on the death 
of princes, which is full to my present 
purpose. A throne is the shining period, 
the golden termination of the worldly man's 
prospect; liis passions affect, his under- 
standing conceives, nothing beyond it, or 
the favours it can bestow. The sun, the 
expanse of heaven, or what lies higher, have 
no lustre in his sights no room in his pre- 
eAgaged imagination, it is all a superfluous 
waste. When therefore his monarch dies, 
he is left in darkoess^ his sun is set, it is 
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the night of ambittoo with him. This 
naturally clamps him into reflection, and 
fills that reflection with awful thoughts. 

With reverence, then, be it spoken, what 
can God, in his ordinary means, do more, 
to turn his affections into their right chan* 
nel, and send them forward to their proper 
end ? Providence, by his king's decease, 
takes away the very ground on which his 
delusion rose ; it sinks before him ; his 
error is supplanted, nor has his folly where- 
on to stand; but must return, like the dove 
in the Deluge, to his own bosom again. 

By this is he convinced, that his ultimate 
point of view is not only vain in its nature, 
but vain in fact ; it not only may, but has 
actually failed. What then is he under a 
necessity of doing, this boundary of his 
sight removed ? Either he must look for- 
ward (and what is beyond it, but God) i 
Or, he must close his eyes in wilful dark- 
ness, and still repose his trust in things, 
which he has experienced to be vain. Such 
accidents, therefore, however fatal to his 
secular^ are the mercy of God as to his eter- 



nal" interest; and say with my text, *• Set 
your affections on things above, and not 
on things on the earth." 

Let us now, from the throne, look back 
(as from an eminence), on the former part 
of our journey; we have passed thesevend 
orders, ages, aims, relations, constitution^ 
tempers, passions, with the four great im- 
pulses of mankind, and have found but one 
report through these several st^es of our 
course; the various witnesses concur; and 
bring in a full verdict against the happiness 
of human life. - They declare that all man- 
kind is united by miser)', in some degree, 
as by (what is less melancholy) the grave-, 
to which it leads. 

And can this world enchant us still? 
And can we be born for this? Is this a 
scene for reason, that emanation of divinity 
to doat on i Is .this the fortune, this the 
dower, to which we should wed an immor- 
tal souL? Where then is the difference 
between reason and absurdity? Between 
immortality and the beasts that perish P 
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Be this their heaven (as properly it is), but 
not their lord's, but not man's. 

I shall close this discourse with a picture 
of life in miniature, that your memories 
may carry it the better i a picture more 
melancholy, than that of this globe ere 
well clear of the chaos ; or labouring after- 
wards under all the wrongs and disgraces 
that an universal deluge could inflict. 

Thoughts zvilh regard to the Mind. 

Behold a world ! where the inhabitants 
are not differenced by liappiness and mi- 
sery; but only by the different degrees and 
various colours of misery universal : where 
the menaory is clouded with black ideas of 
the past^ the imagination overlooks the 
present; and the understanding, through 
mercy, is blinded to the future: where, 
every passion may be called legion, for its 
evils are many. Where^ men almost uni- 
versally lay aside intellectual pleasures ; are 
most ardent desirers of happiness, and yet 
subsist it on the most impotent half of 
their natures. Where, anxiety of thought 
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damps sensual pleasure, and sensual pleastin^ 
increase anxiety of thought, and impairs 
our strength to support it too. Where, 
the soul and the body are in perpetual hos* 
tiliths, aggrieving each other, and external 
accidents seem superfluous to our misery. 
Thus the poor man, like devoted Jerusalem, 
besieged without, and divided within, is a 
complication of infelicity. 

To Externals. 

Where, success must be procured by 
our infinite care, and ruin follows on the 
contrary i so that all the sad choice in« 
dulged to mankind, is, of infinite care, or 
destruction. Besides, the more we have of 
credit, wealth, or power, the more we may 
lose; nor is any man entirely free from the 
apprehensions of it ; so that our possessions 
imply, and provide for our misery. Where, 
an independent pleasure is very severe ; a 
dependent, very frail. Where, pleasure 
often exacts such hardships from her vor* 
tary, that austerity cannot improve upon 
them. Where, nothing pleases but in 
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firospccf ; and to please m prospect orily^ 
18 not to disappoint alone, but to deride us 
too. Where), what exalts the spirits shor- 
tens Itfe by that expence, and what de- 
presses, makes the shortest life too long.* 
Where, days are lor^, yet life is short. 
Where, we stand as in a battle, thousands 
daily falling round us, and yet we forget our 
own mortality^ nay^ are hardened into an' 
insensibility of it, by these very proo& of 
its approach ; and start, like Dayid, when 
we hear, " Thou art the man.'* Where, 
experience, which is truly the greatest 
bl^s^ing of life, is th^ severest discipline of 
it too ; and diversion, which is supposed a 
blessing, on|y signifies, that to ourselves wq 
are insupportable. Where, sorrow is as the 
stem or root of life; joy, but as its flower, 
expected at remote seasons only, then oftea 
blighted, or if it blooms, it blooming dies. 
Where, all is vexatious, or mixed, or fugi* 
tive. Where, pains assault us, ddusbns 
3urround us, and terrors bang over usu 
Where, we are restless in pursuit, dissatis- 
fied ia fruition, and persecuted with re- 
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morse. Where, we are ever pursuing, and 
ever condemning the same things; ever 
accusing hope of its broken faith, and ever 
trusting on, ever grasping after sensual en- 
joyments, and ever impairing our appetite 
for them. Where, objects, as well as- ap- 
petites decay; or if they last, last not to us^^ 
through the fickleness of our choice;^ 
Where, we are yearly burying some favou^ 
rite amusement or pleasure; and they that 
succeed are less exquisite, and full as mor- 
tal. Where, we spend most of our days 
in climbing the hill of our fortune, whictr 
suspends, by labour, any serious thought ; 
and when we have, climbed it, and are 
about to change toil for enjoyment, we 
start to see our grave so near us on. the other 
side. Where, life with most men is to 
come, till it is past. 

To the Prof esnons^ and Nature of Things. 

- Where,, the grave employments of man- 
kind are but strenuous follies; nor dilfe* 
renced from those of children, but by their 
magnitude and their guilt. Where, the 
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several occupations of life are but fortifica:- 
tjons against want, and often frail ones too. 
Where, among professions are the lawyer 
and the soldier, professors of quarrel and 
death ; fortune and life their prey. Where, 
the infirmities of our bodies demand and 
support one profession j the infirmities of 
our mind another; and the misadventures 
of our fortune constitute an ample portion 
in the whole world of literature. Where, 
the very elements wage war against us, and 
have their inundation, shipwreck^ earth- 
quake, famine, pestilence, volcanoes, and 
conflagration. Where we cannot make way 
from our doors, but through the cries of 
indigence or disease. Where, hospitals and 
bedlams are public necessaries. Where, 
the very appellations of a large part of man- 
kind cannot be heard without compassion; 
widows ! and orphans \ Where, tears are a 
distinction of the whole species from other 
creatures. Where, youth often languishes 
like a tempest- beaten flower, and age shews 
its injuries like a blasted oak. 
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To History^. 

Where, history, for the most part, is 
nothing but a large field of misfortune^ and 
to dip into almost any page of it^ is to dip 
into blood s into blood, persecutions, in- 
quisitions, treasons, assassinations, sieges, 
servitudes : or if sometimes a triumph 
breaks through this general cloud, aa 
lightning through night, it vanishes almost 
as soon ; and while it lasts, it is a proof 
and memorial of misery; for what is a 
triumph, but the gay daughter of destruci- 
tiop and death? Where, hardheartednes^ 
and iust, drinking the tears of believing 
innocence ; and self-design and treachery, 
turning every virtue of others to its own 
interest, and the good man's ruin (which 
abounds in ever}' record , makes peace more, 
cruel than war. Where, happiness is such 
a stronger, that for many ages it was learn- 
ing to seek the true notion of it ; and it 
was but sought j it was not found, but re- 
vealed at last. Where, the pomps and 
prancings of the mighty, are but the trap- 
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pings of woe. Where, the most shining 
and envied characters have few of them 
died a natural death ; but furnish theme of 
tragedy for succeeding generations : strange ! 
that the same persons should be the objects 
of our envy aud pity too ! Strange too ! 
• that we should have sighs sufficient for 
more miseries than our own. Where, the 
most happy would not repeat their course; 
and he was justly censured who wept over 
his army as mortal, because not one of that 
numerous host, but might probably wish, 
before he found bis end. Where, among 
the many argumeo^ts fox a future utate,, the 
misery of this has been moBt strongly and 
universally insisted on in allagea; which 
demonstrates an acute- sense, and too ample 
arconviction of it. Where, crowns have 
been often abdicated ; how often in our 
own annals is the palace changed for the 
cloister? Where, self-murder, at certain 
periods, has been a £ishba; nay very ex- 
traordinary methods have been taken to 
restrain even the tender sex from this hor- 
ror. Where» half the travels that have 
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been undertook, half the designs that have 
been enterprized, half the volumes that 
have been written, have been refugees from 
uneasiness of heart; and the last are not 
more the immortal monuments of human 
wit, than of human infelicity- Where, 
happiness is an art, and content is an art; 
what libraries Jiave been writt-en to teach 
it ? Whatever success they have in teach- 
ing that, they certainly teach us this, th^t 
unhappiness and discontent are natural. 

To Friendship. 

Where, a smile is often an ambush, as 
it was on tlie face of Domitian, on wHch 
it seldom shone, but when rancour gathered 
at his heart. Where, -enmity is sincere, 
iriendship often a name ^ and it is ruin to 
trust those whom not to trust is -almost a 
crime, as a rdation, a frietid, a brother! 
Where, many fall from credit, fortune, life, 
with Csesar's exclamation, ^ aixlthis from 
*^ thee?'* Where, provoking our foes has 
not rained half so many, as confiding in 
those of a contrary character. He needs no • 
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foe, who is entirely at the mercy of his 
friends. Where, more hearts pin6 away 
in secret anguish for unkindness from those 
who should he their comforters, than for 
any other calamity in life. Where, bills of 
mortality would scarce be mournful^ if bills 
of private calamity were in use. Who has 
not seen, who has not foreseen, nay, who 
almost has not felt, a bleeding heart ? 
Where, evil arts usurp the name and port 
of wisdom, though scarce worthy to be 
called cunning. Now cunmng is but the 
top of a fool's character, and wisdom itself 
is but the bottom or inferior part of the 
character of an honest man. Nulla bana^ 
nisi honestcu 

r 

To Family Affliction. 

Where, the honest confiding heart takes 
a virgin flower into his bosom> and often 
iinds a sting under it. Where, the fond 
mother to-day looks with transport on the 
reward of her long labour and painful tra« 
vail, which changes perhaps to-morrow 
-the cradle for the grave. Where, the feeble 
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the delight of his eye ! the rest of bis age! 
to her long home, which he perhaps has 
vishcd for himself in vain ; and sheds those 
tears on her ashes, which should express 
his joy for the happy disposal of her in life : - 
or perhaps the case is still worse, he sees 
her youth, and beauty, and innocence, 
^lea into arms, to him more dreadful 
than those of death. Where, the son of 
some great house, its hope, joy> and sup- 
port, the sole heir of riches, titles, and 
golden schemes, falls immaCurely, grasped 
by death, as the |Mtlar» were by Sampson; 
and the whole stracture is sorely sh^en, if 
it does not follow on his fall. Where, 
many a numerous &mily lives in innocence, 
peace, plenty, reputation, under the wing 
of an indulgent, prudent, and industrious 
&[her ; the father dies, they are scattered 
like a sheaf of com when the band is 
broke, and become the prey of gnih, 
want, anxiety, and shame. Where, the 
comforts of life have their pangs.; their 
jMi^ jealousies, intenuptiooE, decays, ex« 
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tinction. Where, grudge, animosity, and 
revenge, wound deep; but deeper (when 
they wound) relation, friendship, love; 
for love has its barbarities, and frequently 
may be mistaken for hatred by its effects. 
There are sometimes malignant tempers in 
families ; ^uch domestic maladies are like 
ulcers in the vitals; extremities cannot 
cure tliem, they cannot be cut off« 

Mixt Thovghts. 

Where, the night is an idle dream, and 
the day little better. Where, every one is 
witness or patient of affliction ; ever telling 
sad tales of others, tiH he becomes a tale 
irimself; the tale of a day! and then is 
utterly forgotten. He Hved and died, is 
an epitaph for much the greatest part of 
mankind. Where, he that has reached his 
meridian is one of a thousand, his friends 
and relations lie dead around him ; half of 
his conversation is gathered from the tomb. 
What are the gay, young, beautiful, brave, 
learned, wise, good, in which he once per- 
haps was rich, what ait ^Scvc^X -a^XsaxX -^ 
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^igli 1 Where, youth has the pain of gett- 
ing, age of leaving its riches} afiection 
being rarely strong enoug^i in us to make 
the parting with them agreeable* Where, 
fears and pangs only give a reUsh of the 
contrary; and our pleasure generally as it 
rises frpoii sq it ends in them too. Where, 
^he pain of impatience turns us over to the 
pain of satiety, scarce divided by the mo- 
ment of delight. Where, pain is oftner 
sunk by new p^n^ than healed by super* 
vening pleasure* Where, real evils arc 
frequents inioginary perpetual: and tb^ 
happiest thanks some ^dier's wretlchedne^^ 
for putting him ii^ mind that he U not 
the most wretched himself. Wherf> I wa> 
happy, a &w may possibly $ay ; I shall be 
happy, most say j I am happy, none; 
jnow if none are hai:^y on the pre$;ent, it 
id a demonstration that happiness U absent 
from us all. The present i^ all that our 
parent Nature, . properly, givea u» y ami 
thatf like peevish children, we will not 
taste : thu$i between the law of ovr ccm^ 
^ition and the peryersc^ness of Wtf timp«rt 
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we have nothing at all i we are very poor, 
subsisting, or rather starving our thin hap- ^ 
pincss on dreams, and shadows of good to 
come ; perhaps, never to come ; certainly, 
never to come proportionate to our con- 
ceptions of them. Where, man snatches 
such quick and terrible resentment from 
the smallest occasion, that it resembles the 
discharge of ordnance at the touch of a 
reed. Where, to have any chance for 
happiness a' man must possess the world, 
or despise it : now the contempt qf it, in 
him that possesses it not, is a cheat, he 
does not heartily contemn it ; he mistakes 
his tll-wtU for contempt ; and what is as 
unfortunate, he that possesses it, does 
contemn it; but not from wisdom but 
weakness, which has not the skill to relish 
its enjoyments as they deserve, Where,^ 
proud honour stands in the place of meek 
religion, honour that disdains compulsion, 
and that, consequently,, must stand or fall, 
with inclination and humour;, he, there- 
fore, that relies oa honour, relies on hu- 
mour; and he that relies, on humour is a* 
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foci, and must be a wretch in tlie endr 
Where, the two points the world's wise 
man aims at, are, first to get the better of 
natural instinct, so as not to be betrayed 
by it into any humanities^ in which he 
does not find his own immediate account : 
secondly, to surmount the prejudices and 
timorousness of education^ to throw the 
virtues and vices into one heap, like a 
man ; thence to be drawn out, indifferent- 
ly, as interest directs ^ interest, which is 
his god ; and his bible, the custom of 
the world. Where^ many men suppose 
you a knave, or conclude you a fool, and 
call you so by their professions of disin- 
terested friendship ; by which they only 
mean to steal your affections, and the 
good effects of them* Where, compassion, 
with some, passes for weakness, and you 
must suppress your sighs, as in the theatre^ 
.not to be laughed at , he is looked on as. 
an idiot, who is not above being a man.. 
Where, men seek not the means of servr 
ing, but an excuse for not serving qthers;, 
and words change their nature>uaa(| jda 
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tiot revea!, but cover the mindj the 
passions themselves, those betrayers of 
truth, are taught to airt a part ; the very 
eye can lye, and that natural window Of 
the soul has a skreen before it, that you 
may not see through j he only who dis- 
covers his own interest, gives yoii a key 
to his heart : in a word, where, the honest 
man (who alone is worthy of good) if he 
judges of men by himself, is tamlone. 
This may be called satire^ btit,' by the 
same rule, the scripture is so too. Where,^ 
to dissemble injuries is the greatest shock 
to nature, and shame to honour, yet, at 
the same time, the greatest art of life. 
Where, he that has not learned the worlds 
must go out of it, or be a jest and an 
unfortunate in it y he that has learned it, 
has learned it with discipline, and by that 
time he is well master, of the game, his 
candle is put out. It is hard to learn the 
world, but harder to unlearn it j and not 
to unlearn it, will, one day,, prove more 
fatal.- Where, we will not believe yester- 
day, but hope favourably from to-morrow. 
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as if then there would be a new sun, j 
new nature, a new self: they pray fo 
that, who almost curse its fellow. Where 
sorrow is fruitless, and laughter is mad 
Where, at the several tides of good for 
tune, the head tells the heart, well, nov 
we are happy, which the heart scarce be 
lieves, or believes it implicitly : whcneve 
we say to ourselves, let us sit down anc 
enjoy life, we discover the cheat, like on< 
deluded by perspective, by bringing i 
to the touch. Where, multitudes (strange 
Mid ridiculous I but for the horror of it^ 
complain they have nothing to do, whei 
^very step is a step toward a grave, even 
minute an approach to an eternity : be 
sides, if men well knew the business o 
this world, and would acquit themselve 
like masters in it, want of time would b 
their great complaint. Nay, he that lay 
down but this one simple rule, that he wil 
be in the right wherever he is, or what 
ever he is about, will never have one idli 
moment^ though he has not the impoi 
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tant cares of nations, or even of families 
on his hands. 

Where, the past is a very dream, and 
the future a sore travel. Where, tl^ 
tender mother sheds tears over her helpless 
infant, and the careful father pours groans 
over them both ; groans conscious of the 
present, and presaging of the future. 
Where, sometimes nations groan, as one 
man, under a general calamity ; nor is tlie 
whole earth at all privileged from the 
severe condition of any one nation of it. 
.Where, nature is perpetually pouring her 
children in vast tides out of time into 
eternity; and the survivors take the eviF, 
and refuse the good ; they are but the 
more melancholy, not the wiser for it. 
Where, we arc born with pain, and die 
with amazement. Where, life is the slave 
of misery, and yet, most strange and de- 
plorable ! the King of terrors is death. 

• 

Sunt tacbtym^t rtrum^ Uf mcntem mortalia tangunU 

Almost the whole book of Ecclesiastes 
might be transcribed as a scriptural sup^ 

5 
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port of what is here said ; and Its author^ 
it' is well known, received wisdom as aa 
immediate gift from God, in superiority to 
all the rest of mankind. 

I shall conclude, by saying what is most 
true, that human life is like a dishonest 
creditor, it puts off our youth and man* 
hood with lyes from day to day, thca 
owns the cheats and gives our age an ai> 
solute denial. 

The Description of Human Haj^iness. 

If this account is just, as i think it is,, 
what is human happiness? a word! a^ 
notion ! a day-dream ! a wish ! a sigh ! a^ 
theme to be talked of ! a mark to be shot 
at, but never bit ! a picture in the bead, 
and a pang in the heart of man. Wisdom^ 
recommends it gravely, learning talks of it 
pompously, our understanding listens to 
it eagerly, our affection pursues it warmly^ 
and our experience despairs of it irretrie- 
vably. Imagination persuades some that 
thiey have found it, but it is while their 
resaon is asleep ; pride prevails with others 
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to boast of it ; but it is only a boast, by 
inr'hich they may deceive their neighbours, 
tut not themselves; felicity of constitu- 
tion, and suavity of manners, make the 
nearest approach to it, but it is only aa 
approach ; fortune^ the nature of things, 
the infirmities of the body, the passions 
of the mind, the dependence on others, 
the prevalence of vice, the very eonditioa 
of (uncorrected) humanity forbids an em- 
brace. Wine, beauty, music, pomp, study, 
diversion, business, wisdom, all that sea* 
or land, nature or art, labour or rest can 
bestow, are but poor expedients to heave 
off the insupportable load of an hour fron:^ 
the heart of man; the load of an hour 
from the heir of an eternity ! If the young^- 
or unexperienced, or vain, or profligate 
only, were subject to this weakness, it 
were something; but when the learned, 
and wise, and gravCf and grey — it shocks I 
it mortifies ! and with shame and pity, 
my mind turns from its purpose, and goes 
backward with reverence to throw a veil 
over the nakedness of my father. In a 
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word, the true notion of human happiness 
explained, is itself one of the strongest 
proofs of our misery. For how can we 
speak more adequately of it, than by say- 
ing, it is that of which our despair is as 
necessary as our passion for it is vehement 
and inextinguishable. Now ardently to 
thirst, and unavoidably to despond,, with 
regard to the same thing, and that thing 
of consequence supreme, is the consum- 
mation of infelicity* I know but one 
solid pleasure in life, and that is our duty. 
How miserable then, how unwise, how 
unpardonable they, who make that one a 
pain } 

The purpose of this discourse, as ex* 
pressed in the beginning of it, was to put 
this world in the balance; and examine 
the value of things on the earth. Now 
such as is represented, not aggravated, 
through the whole preceding discourse, is 
the general state of mankind ; but it is a 
state of their own choice; and it may be, 
though not wholly reversed, abundantly 
relieved, exceedingly brightened from tUe 
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clouds, the thick darkness that hangs 
upon it ; as I shall endeavour to make 
manifest in the following discourse; and 
thus vindicate Providence from prevailing 
imputations ; and by laying the two coun- 
ter-parts together, infer a true estimate of 
human life. 
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